Pay 


“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the WorD 


with all readiness o 


mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 


so.”—“ Prove all things; hold faust that which is good.”—Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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QUAKERISM & THE CHURCH. 


In our last number we quoted from an 
English review, designating the near afi- 
frroach of modern “ Quakerism” in Eng- 
land, tothe “doctrines and practice” of 
the established church; in which it is 
stated that “the line of demarcation be- 
tween them [the Quakers] and the 
church, chiefly consists in a few colloquial 
peculiarities, and external observances”! 
We also quated language from some of 
the most distinguished members of the 
Society in that country, which went very 
far to sanction the remarks of the Bri- 
tish reviewer. Now to such of our bre- 
thren in England, as are labouring “to 
produce agreement in every point, where 
agreement is possible, and to render una- 
voidable differences charitable,” we take 
the liberty to extend a cautionary hint, 
that whilst, “ for the sake of unity,’’ they 
are scraping “ mould from the coffin” of 
Fox, and our primitive Friends to “ bury 
their peculiarities,” that they do notcom- 
promit their holy profession, and the righ- 
teous testimonies which it behoves them 
to bear tothe world. And, although we 
may be thought by our Friends across the 
Atlantic to “sympathise ¢oo little with 
the great object,” [unity] and to endan- 
ger the “increasing and incipient harmo- 
ny,” between the two sects, we may not 
be deterred on that account from enter- 
ing our solemn protest against what we 
cannot but view as a dangerous coalition. 

As there is no practice prevailing gene- 
ratly among Christians so glaringly op- 
posed to the principles and practice of 
Christianity—so destructive to the hap- 
piness of man—so fruitful of misery and 
wretchedness in all their most appalling 
forms, as the practice of war—So there 
is none against which the Society of 

Pol. LE—No. XXIF. Ww 


Friends have believed itself bound to hold 


forth a more firm, bold, and open testi- 
mony. Now let us hear what one of the 
faithful modern sons of the church says 
on this subject—of that church which is 
stretching forth her arms “ to receive the 
Quakers into her bosom”: 


“ Gothen, ye defenders of your country : 
advance with alacrity, into the field, where 
God himself musters the hosts to -war. 
Religion is too much interested in your 
success not to lend you her aid. She will 
shed over this enterprize her selectest 
influence. I cannot but imagine the vir- 
tuous heroes, legislators, and patriots of 
every age and country, are bending from 
their elevated seats to witness this con- 
test,as if they were incapable, till it be 
brought to a favourable issue, of enjoying 
their eternal repose. Enjoy that repose, 
illustrious immortals! Your mantle fell 
when you ascended, and thousands, in- 
flamed with your spirit, and impatient to 
tread in your steps, are ready to swear by 
Him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
liveth forever and ever, they will protect 
freedom in her last asylum, and never de- 
sert that cause which you sustained by 
your labours, and cemented with your 
blood. And Thou, sole Ruler among the 
children of men, to whom the shield of the 
earth belongs—Gird on thy sword, thou 
Most Mighty: Go forth with our hosts in 
the day of battle! Impart, in addition to 
their hereditary valour, that confidence 
of success which springs from thy pre- 
sence! Pour into their hearts the spirit 
of departed heroes! Inspire them with 
Thine own; and while led by Thine 
hand, and fighting under Thy banners, 
open Thou their eyes to behold in every 
valley, and in every plain, what the pra- 
phet beheld by the same illumination— 
charriots of fire, and horses of fire. Then 
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shall the strong man be as tow, and the 
maker of it asa spark; and they shall 
both burn together, and none shall quench 
them.”* 

But, it may be asked, did not the church 
interfere in this case, to arrest and punish 


such blasphemy—such a gross perversion 


of that Gospel which breathes nothing 
but “peace on earth, and good will to 
men’? Far from it: for although this 
sermon may be more eloquently impious 
than ordinary, yet, in the main, it breathes 
the spirit of the British hierarchy. Whilst 
British policy, and British gold have 
deluged the European continent’ with 
blood: and British avarice has scattered 
death and devastation through the [ast- 
ern world, the church has ever beena 
most faithful coadjutor, in tle work of de- 
struction. 


To leave this particular case, and turn 
to the general subject ; the testimony of 
Job Scott on the state of the clergy in 
England is full worthy of note—*O! 
most assuredly the land mourns,” ex- 
claims this excellent man, “and God is 
angry because of these things, and in some 
way or other he will arise and shake the 
earth, and also this fa/se Aeaven—this 
vain and oppressive ministry, and rend 
the power from the idle, lordly clergy” — 
“and thus emancipate the people from 
the bondage and oppression they groan 
under, that the earth may enjoy her sab- 
baths again. But how these are deeply 
to be pitied, these too worthless, too world- 
ly, and too cruel pretenders to the minis- 
try of the gospel of Christ; or how those 
civil rulers, who, to answer the purposes 
of aggrandizement and power, support 
them ; will be able to settle their accounts 
in the great day of the Lord, the solemn 
settlement ofall things, isa consideration 
truly awful.” 


“If these hints are ever published,” 
continues the author, “let not delicacy 
prevail to affect any unnecessary mitiga- 
tion of the close expressions in which they 
are couched. It istime these deceives of 
men, these dark bodies, who form an 


*“ The sentiments proper to tie pr sent 
crisis” —A sermon preached Oct. 19th. 
1803, by Robert Hall, A. M. 


eclipse between God and the souls of men, 
should hear and seriously hearken to the 
plain, honest, and undisguised truth. And 
whether they will hearken or hear, yea 
or nay, let them be assured God is rising, 
and will shake and remove them out of 
the way ; and their dominations shall be 
remembered with abhorrence !” 

Is it then with such a “dark body” as 
this that iends in England are associa- 
ting to extend Christianity—are striv- 
ing to render “unavoidable differences 
charitable”; and express their “ feelings 
of regret, that there should exist writers, 
who sympathize so little with this great 
object [unity] as at least to endanger the 
increasing and incipient harmony”’!!!* 

The above honest testimony of Joh 
Scott respecting the English clergy, is cor- 
roborated by that of every minister who 
has crossed the Atlantic from this coun- 
try: it is confirmed by one of their own 
number,t who has the following re- 
marks: 

“We of the English establishment too, 
who have so long boasted of the excel- 
lence of our church; congratulated our- 
selves so frequently upon our happy con- 
dition ; paid ourselves so many fine com- 
pliments upon the unparalleled purity of 
our hierarchy, that a stranger would be 
led to conclude, that we must be the ho- 
liest, happiest, and most flourishing church 
upon the face of the earth: Whereas, 
when you go into cur most stately and 
magnificent cathedrals, and other sacred 
edifices, you find them almost empty and 
forsaken. At best, all is deadness and 
lukewarmness both with priest and peo- 
ple. In various instances there is little 
more appearance of devotion, than in a 
Jew’s synagogue. Go where you will 
through the kingdom, one or the other of 
these is very generally the case, except 
where the officiating clergyman 1s strictly 
moral in his conduct, serious, earnest, and 
lively in his manner, and evangelical in 
his doctrines. Where this happens to be 
so, the stigma of Methodism is affixed to 
his charatter, and his name is a proverb 
of reproach, in proportion to his useful- 
ness, by the sceptics and infidels all 
around, in which they are joined by the 


* Henry Tuke. + Simpron. 
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rich, the fashionable, and the gay, with | 


the bishop and clergy at their head.” 

«The main body of our clergy has al- 
ways appeared dead and lifeless to me; 
and, instead of animating one another, they 
lay one another asleep.’ 

“Let any discerning man take a candid, 
yet impartial survey of the clergy, for a 
circuit of sixty miles round his own neigh- 
bourhood. Let him attend the Dis- 
senting ordinations, and clerical meet- 
ings ; the Methodist conferences, and dis- 
trict meetings ; let him next proceed to 
our church confirmations, ordinations and 
visitations; and then let him say, on 
which side is to be found the greatest ap- 
pearance of evangelical religion. Our 
confirmations are a burlesque, our ord- 


nations disorderly, and our visitations 
These are mel- | 


riotous and intemperate. 
ancholy facts. The parsonand his war- 
dens must have a good soaking toget\ier 
once a year at least. 

“I observe too, that for a circuit of 


many miles round our English Universi- | 


ties, a greater degree of ignorance and | 
stupidity prevails among the common | 
people, than in most other parts of the 


country. This is a strange circumstance, | 


but easily accounted for from the impro- | 
per conduct of abundance of the clergy 
and gentlemen of those two seminaries of | 
learning. 

“Tt holds equally true, that, all through 


the kingdom, wherever there is a cathe- | 
dral, and a greater number of parsons | 


than ordinary, there is usually the least 
appearance of real religion among the 
people. The general luke-warmness of 
the clergy is a curse to every neighbour- 
hood where they abound ! Itisthesame in 
catholic countries, and must be so, in the 
nature of things, through every country, 
unless we live in the spirit of the gospel.” 


On the subject of the patronage of liv- 
ings, the same author remarks: “A certain 
rectory, is the value of near 2000 poundsa 
year. A kind young lady, whose friends 
have sufficient interest with the patron, 


falls in love with a wicked, swearing, 
dashing officer in the army, and marries 


him. That a comfortable maintenance 
may be secured for the happy pair, it is 
agreed, thatthe gentleman shall change 
the colour of his clothes, apply himself 


| 


| 


- 


tothe attainment of a smattering of Latin 
and Greek, and admit himself 2 member 
of one of our famous Universities. There 
he actually now is, qualifying himself to 
take possession of this bouncing benefice. 


‘The incumbent being dead, a pliable par- 


son is put in for atime asa locum tenens. 
And when the quondam officer has ob- 
tained his proper credentials, this worthy 
Levite must resign all his fat pigs in fa- 
vour of this son of Mars. The white- 
washed officer will then come forward, 

declare in the sight of God and man, 
with a lie in his mouth, that ‘ he trusts he 
is moved by the Holy Ghost to preach the 
Gospel.’”—*“Such instances,” adds the 
writer, “ are not uncommon.” 


In speaking of what is called the 
“church service,” he says—“I add a cir- 
cumstance, which seems an hardship to 
the enlightened and consciencious part of 
the clergy. When we baptise children, 
we thank God ‘that it hath pleased him 
to regenerate them with the Holy Spirit, 
to receive them for his own children by 
adoption, and to incorporate them into his 
| holy church.” When the same children 
are presented to the bishop for confirma- 
tion, he also addresses the Divine Being 
as having ‘vouchsafed to regeneraic 
them by water and the Holy Ghost, and 
as having given unto them the forgiveness 
of all their sins !’ while many of them are 
as vile rogues as ever existed. Thien, 
when we come to bury them, we dare do 
no other than send them all to heaven, 
though many of those we commit to the 
earth have been as wicked in life as men 
weil can be on this side of h—ll. This 
surely isa great hardship. Yet we have 
no remedy. We must do it, or forfeit our 
roast beef and plumb-pudding.” 

Is it between such a church—such a 
clergy as this, and the Quakers, that 
there prevails, “ an increasing harmony”? 
And are they indeed “united in all the 
fundamentals of doctrine and practice’? 

Is it with such a clergy that we are in- 
vited, by our brethren in England to unite, 
in order to accomplish the “ rrand object” 
of “reducing the world to two sects, those. 
who are Christians, and emus who are, 
none”? 


tGurney’e ebservatiens, 
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BATES’ DOCTRINES. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
BATES’ DOCTRINES 
‘OF FRIENDS. 


To the Meeting fe Sufferings of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting : 


In this work we are told that the suf- 
ferings and death of Christ were of “di- 
vine affointment”—that his death was 
both “ designed and necessary,” and fore- 
ordained (pp. 95 to 102.) “The ago- 
nizing sufferings and death of the immac- 
ulate Lamb,” says the author, (p. 114,) 
“ were designed to obtain eternal redemp- 


tion for us,” &c. erie 

Thus it appears that the writer, who, in 
page 60 to 74, stoutly contends against 
the doctrines of predestination, both ad- 
mits and defends it, in the case before us. 
The arguments advanced by him on ano- | 


any event, implies a fore-ordination also 
of the means by which that event is to be 
brought about. In page 106, we are in- 
structed to believe that the death and 
sufferings of Christ were the works of the 
Devil: but we are before told that they 
were of “divine appointment”—* design- 
ed and necessary.” Here isthen, a unity 
of design in the two powers, and,the im- 
mediate authors must have served doth 
God and Mammon ! ; 
The death of Christ was not a mere in- 
sulated occurrence. It had its antece- 
dents and consequents; a concatenation of 
causes and effects involving both the past 
and the future. Now if the grand event 
“ designed and necessary,” for the accom- 
plishment of which all these subserved, 
was, as we are told, of “divine appoint- 
ment,” so must have been also, every link 
of this chain of causes and consequences, 


ther occasion, in the part referred to, are | the beginning and end of which stretches 
able, and some of them unanswerable, as | far beyond our limited vision: hence the 


it respects his ofifionents: and hence, are | 
not less'’so here, against himself! Does | 
our author found his belief of fore-ordina- | 
tion, of the death of Jesus Christ, on cer- 
tain texts of scripture? So likewise do 
his opponents, in the general application 
of that doctrine; and by the same rules 
of construction; the literal and logical 
sense. The author, when opposing the 
doctrine, did not, perhaps, recollect that 
the chief corner stone of Ais own creed 
must rest upon it, as its only foundation! 
“Thus one of the most attrocious mur- 
ders that history gives any account of, is 
made indisfiensible, and a chief part of the 
scheme of redemption: planned by the 
Deity, from the foundation of the world, 
and executed on his “beloved Son,” in 
whom He was “ well pleased”! But, says 
the writer, “ There is no Calvinistic prin- 
ciple involved in this doctrine”’—The 
immediate authors were “in the exercise 
of their own choice.’ This reply is bor- 
rowed from the Calvinistic writers them- 
selves. Men sin freely, say they, and are 
therefore justly punished. But was not 
that choice pre-determined, and directed 
to the end“designed’? If not, then the 
agents in this bloody tragedy might have 
refrained, and that which was “ of divine 
appointment” might not have taken place; 


which is absurd. ‘The fore-ordination of | 


| doctrine of this author points to predesti- 


nation in its fullest extent: and if it be 
once admitted that one single atrocious 
crime was of “divine appointment,” 
where is the absurdity of placing all 
crimes on the same basis? The princi- 
ple once introduced, and it will require 


| more ingenuity than this writer possesses, 


to afix limits to its operation. Having 
once fairly admitted crime as a“necessary”” 
ingredient in the divine purposes and gov- 
ernment, you will find it no easy task to 
get rid of it, in any case. ; 

It is no small objection, therefore, to the 
scheme presented in the volume before 
us, that such a doctrine as that of predes- 
tination is essential to uphold it. A 
scheme which makes every thing depend 
on the death of Christ—as well the capa- 
city tobe saved, as the means to profit by 
that capacity, must not leave that event 
to mere contingent circumstances, such 
as the unsteady temper of a mob or the 
caprice of a Roman governor. 

We will close our remarks on the chap- 
ter under review, by recapitulating some 
of the prominent points wherein the doc- 
trines that are contained, or implied in it, 
are believed to be anti-scriptural, and ir- 
rational. ‘These consist : 

1. In making dis/inctions in the divine 
nature, or ascribing to Christ, a divinity 
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distinct from the Father: thus dividing 
the unity of God. 

2, In making God a changeable Being. 

3. In inculcating the doctrine that He 
did not, or could not exercise mercy to 
sinners, without a satisfaction of his jus- 
tice ; and 

4. In satisfying his justice by designing, 
and afipointing the agonizing sufferings, 
and most cruel death, of his beloved Son, 
a pure, innocent, and holy person; there- 
by committing the highest possible act of 
injustice ; judging from the moral sense 
which he himself has bestowed on us. 

5. in making His grace a “ purchase,” 
ani not a “gift,” and redemption a mat- 
ter of bargain and sale, and not freely be- 
stowed on the simple conditions of repent- 
ance and obedience. 

6. In making the coming of Jesus Christ 
the cause, and not the effect of God’s 
love; and, hence 

7. In robbing God of the gift of his Son, 
by affirming that the Son furchased re- 
demption by the gift of himself. 

8. In making “the finite and impotent 
creature, more capable of extending mer- 
cy and forgiveness, than the infinite and 
omnipotent Creator.” 

9. In asserting the doctrine of preces- 
tination, and in admitting crime as“neces- 
sary” for the accomplishment of the fore- 
ordained “ purposes” of God. 

Such are a few of the objections which, 
it appears to us, apply to the nature of 
the doctrines contained in this part of the 
volume before us. The tendency and ef- 
fect of them appears to be,—to enhance 
the importance of an implicit, historical 
faith, and proportionably to weaken, or 


impede the growth of that true and living | 


faith which is the fruit of obedience, and 
is founded wholly on the immediate reve- 
lation and witness of God in the soul of 
man—To transfer the attention and de- 
pendence from the inward to the outward 
—To lead sinners to rely on the merits 
and righteousness of another, instead of 
seeking to know and to possess a real 
righteousness of heart and life—To look 
for redemption by an outward sacrifice, 
more than a spiritual sacrifice of them- 
selves—a crucifying of the flesh with the 
Justs thereof ;—and to obstruct the Chris- 


views of it; and to bring the Scriptures 
into disrepute, by ascribing to them doc- 
trines, which it is believed, they do not 
sanction, when their “whole design” is: 
fully examined. 


But this writer, like the advocates for 
Transubstantiation, attempts to silence 
all objections by saying that these things 
are “wrafified in deefp mystery,’ and 
“which mere human faculties never could 
understand.” But on what ground has he 
entered on an exfosition of them, if they 
are “ wrapped in deep mystery,” and be- 
yond the sphere of his intellectual pow- 
‘ers? In this, he has betrayed some 
‘inconsistency. He has made use of 
| his “mere human faculties,” in combat- 
| ting certain opinions of his opponents, de- 
_ claring them to be “ opposed to the sizm- 
filest principles of reason,” although they 
| produce full as much scripture in the sup- 

port of their views, as he does in the sup- 
_portof his own. Wedo, then, but adopt 
his example, when we allege it as one 
| cause for not receiving his doctrines, that 

they are “ opposed to the simplest princi- 
ples of reason.” 

“Tt still remains,” says our author, “to 
be the divine determination, to confound 
the wisdom of the wise, and bring to 
nought the understanding of the pru- 
dent.” Nowitis not this writer’s plan 
that will effect this. The “ wise and pru- 
dent” have been engaged for centuries, in 
-creed-making and in system-building; 
in construing Scripture, and commenting 
upon it, until the world is burthened with 
their ponderous volumes. They have in- 
deed abundantly confounded every “ way- 
faring man,” that has fallen into their 
path ; but solittle have they themselves 
| been confounded, that they have usually 

adhered tenaciously, each one to his own 
| system, and defended it even unto blood. | 


| How then doth God confound the wise ? 
By teaching “ as never man taught”—by 
His still small voice in the secret of the 
soul, which the “wise and prudent” are 
prone tooverlook, and reject: but when 
once turned to, and believed in, it con- 
founds them, and their systeras,—systems 
which continue to be “the wisdom of the 
world.” Their head-knowledge, and Ais- 
torical taith is now brought to nought; and 


, 


tay religion, by presenting irrational ' they come to know Christ to be “ the pow- 
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er of God, and the wisdom of God,” and |, 


they can adopt the language of the apos- 
tle,—* Where is the wise? where is the 
scribe? where is the disputer of this 
world ?” An enemy to Creeds. 


COMMUNICATED. 
The faith once delivered to the Saints. 


Disputes have arisen, in almost every 
age of the world, and various opinions 
propagated, respecting that great and glo- 
rious Being, whohas, among all the fluctu- 
ating ideas that have obtained amongst 
men, remained the same “ yesterday, to- 
day, and forever.” It therefore appears to 
be reasonable to conclude,that it was to this 

JSuith (that God is One and changeth not,) 
that the “servant of Christ” called his bre- 
thren, foreseeing probably that inthe lat- 
ter time, persons would “creep into the 
church, of old ordained to this condemna- 
tion,” of, in effect, denying that faith, by 
introducing the dogmas. of men, and en- 
deavouring to substitute them for the true 
and only faith “once delivered to the 
saints.” There seems to the writer to 
have been a weakness in poor human na- 
ture, almost from the foundation of the 
world, that hasled man to endeavour to 
aubstitute something as it were to stand 
between him and his God—either afraid 
or ashamed to acknowledge Him ciearly 
and openly, as the author and foundation 
of his faith. And perhaps there was good 
reason for this, arising from a want of 
faith and confidence in Him, who was the 
Creator of ali things. This certainly was 
the case with many of the idolaters of for- 
mer days, who placed a part, at least, of 
their reliance upon the substitute for God 
that they had adopted; as was the case 
with poor Micah, who had made to him- 
self an “Ephod and a teraphim,” and 
when they were stolen from: him he knew 
not where to turn. “ They have taken my 
God from me,” &c. 

Now, is it not worth while to enquire 
whether there are not many among us, 
who though they do not make to them- 
se'ves molten images and set them up in 
the form of man for the purpose of wor- 
ship—who do not provide an Ephed, an 
auar, and a priest, to otficiate before it— 


yet they may have many graven images, 
that take off their affections from the 
one only true God. These may consist 
not only of fine houses, fine furniture, and 
fine clothing, but may even be of a spirit- 
ual nature, though they are evil sfirite 
rather than good ones. What, for in 
stance, do we really worship when we 
prefer to maintain our good name among 
men—that is the standing that we have 
obtained, or suppese we have obtained in 
society—rather than run the risk of for- 
feiting that geod opinion, by “ contending 
earnestly for the faith ence delivered to 
the saints.” Now what is this? Is it not 
the worship of a bad Angel? Nay, is it not 
the worship of a Devil rather than God? 
Politeness may teach us perhaps that it is 
uncivil to oppose our friends, or prudence 
may teaoh us that itis impolitic to do it, 
especially if they are rich or influential 
but how then are we contending earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints ? 


Let us suppose that Elijah had reason- 
ed thus—and he had time enough to doit 
as “he ran before Ahab’s chariot to the 
entrance of Jezreel.” If prudence had 
then whispered in his ear—take care: 
this man is rich and influential—But had 
he attended to this suggestion, would then 
the Spirit of God have instructed his 
mind, and enabled him to say—* The 
dogs shall eat Jezebel in the portion of 
Jezreel. No, no; we have no right to 
suppose that such communications will 
be made to those who balance politeness, 
frudence, er interest, against the Divinity 
of Truth. 


There is scarcely any thing more to be 
admired in this day of politeness and ci- 
vility, than the manly independence and 
self-devotion of the patriarchs, prophets, 
and apostles, that caused them to obey 
the commands of their God, regardless of 
the frowns or praises of men. These 
were they who united to an innocent bold- 
ness of character, and a sincerity of in- 
tention that rendered them fit recipients 
of divine communications, a capacity to 
communicate them to the world, whether 
that world “would hear or forbear” to 
hear. 

There are happily among us some few 
whe are without fear of man, and sin- 
cerely devoted to do their duty, by de~ 
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claring the truth of God to the chil- 
dren of men; but if all these shall be 
gathered to their fathers, and none others 
raised up to supply their places, is there 
not reason to fear that when none but the 
civil, polite, and insincere, are left behind, 
then will “oracles fail and truth come to 
an end.” 


But such men were of old ordained to 
condemnation—which means, as I ap- 
prehend—that the Spirit of Truth, fore- 
. seeing that such a spirit would exist at a 
future day, ordained to it “the blackness 
of darkness forever”; for having changed 
the likeness of the invisible God, into the 
likeness of sinful man, and to “ beasts, and 
birds, and creeping things,” and indeed to 
devilish affections, (the worship or love 
for bad passions, of which we have many) 
all these are of old ordained to this con- 
demnation. 


If the views that have been thus stated 
are correct ones, it must be evident that 
there is a great want of that “earnest 


trines the commandments and the opin- 
ions of men. 

Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ,” in 
the early day of the Christian church (i.e. 
about the year 66, after Christ) thus calls 
upon his brethren of that Church: “ Be- 
loved, when I gave all diligence to write 
to you of the common salvation, it was 
needful for me to write unto von, and ex- 
hort you that you should earnestly con- 
tend for the faith that was once delivered 
to the saints. For there are certain men 
crept in unawares, (i.e. not expected of 
them perhaps) who were of old ordained 
to this condemnation—turning the grace 
of God into lasciviousness, and denying 
the only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

In looking over this passage, I felt a de- 
sire to enquire, what faith it was that he 
had in view when he says, it “ was once 
delivered to the saints.” 

It would seem to me reasonable to con- 
clude, that Jude could not then have in 
view the faith recently promulgated; i.e. 

ya beliefin the mission of Christ—for by 


contending for the faith once delivered to | the expression once, he seems to have had 


the saints, " gs recommended to this “ser- |) in his mind, a faith of older time; per- 


vant of Jesus Christ.” Nay, is it not the 
case even at this day, that efforts are ma- 
king from the pulpit, the gallery, and the 
press, to induce mankind to relinquish 
that faith once delivered to the saints, and 
substitute in lieu of it an object of wor- 
ship which, although no molten image, is 
a graven image; or one carved out in the 
mind in consequence of a reliance upon 
books and the opinions of men—an image 
that stands between the Creator and his 
creatures, and in degree hides Him from 
us—leading the mind to a reliance on ex- 
ternal manifestation and outward things. 
Whereas the truth remains as decisive 
now as it did at any preceding day—That 
what is to be known of God is made man- 
ifest in man—as that God is the same 
that he ever was—but is the same to-day, 
yesterday, and forever; and if the ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, in the early days of 
-the Church, counselled his brethren to 
“contend earnestly for the faith once de- 
livered to the saints,” it is no less needful 
in thisday, when certain.men (persons) 
have “crept” into the church, unexpect- 
edly, and unadvisedly to teach for doc- 


haps the earliest faith inculcated on man. 
And if such was the case, there was no 


| faith more early, more powerfully, and 


explicitly declared, than the belief of, and 
in, One God; and as this faith was pro- 
mulgated and enforced under the most 
awful sanctions, so it seems to have re- 
mained deeply impressed on the minds of 
all the pious among the Jews—then the 
most pious of all the nations of the earth, 
until after the death of Christ. To this 
Gne holy, powerful, and Divine Being, 
under the title of “ Jehovah,” the patri- 
archs and prophets gave undivided testi- 
mony for about four thousand years after 


' the creation. Nor does there seem to 


liave been any question as to the truth of 
this faith, until the days when the clergy 
began to agitate questions that ministered 
to strife, soon after they obtained posses- 
sion of temporal power, in the days of 
Constantine. 


“To attempt tocomprehend incompre- 


| confident 


hea is presumptuous; and to speak 
y of that which we do not com- 


prehend, is positive falsehood.” —Dil/zoyn. 
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SHLECTED. Gospel church can have no other founda- 
Ra tion than Jesus Christ, that is, a saviour 
HIRELING SHEPHERDS. manifested or made known by the unction 
(Concluded from fiage 335.) of the Spirit: for Jesus signifies a saviour, 


“Inference eight; that itis thedaty of 
every one, who, by hearkening to the 


| Spirit of God, has got a sight of the cor- 


ruptions of the church, to make it known 
for the benefit of others. It is inconsis- 
tent with the spirit of Christianity, to 
monopolize the knowledge of the Gospel. 
God is pleased to make use of,men, as in- 
struments in the hand of the Spirit, to 
convey the knowledge of the Gespel to 
others; and he commands us to ‘exhort 
one another daily,’ Heb. iii 18. The de- 
sign of the Devil in exciting mento intro- 
duce human systems into the church, is, 
to darken the light of the Gespel, and 


they all have that tendency; and conse- 


—— when Christ discovers to one a 
egree of light, which others have not re- 
ceived, he requires him to take every op- 
ea of spreading a knowledge of the 
ight he has received, among those who 
have not yet received it; ‘For unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him much 
shi oe required,’ Luke xxi. 48. It ap- 
ars to be in some sort ‘a denying 
Christ before men,’ to conceal any of his 
truths, for fear of opposition, or iil-treat- 
ment; or because we think it will not be 
generally received. It is surely an ill- 
founded religion, that is regulated by cus- 


tom. Let us suppose a number of people | 


travelling along a dangerous road, all 
blind-folded ; and suppese two of them 
get the blinds taken off; one of them 
marches on with the -rest, without ma- 


king es discovery ; the other is so much . 
by the danger he sees his neigh-. 


affect 
bours in, that he can no longer endure it, 
but immediately endeavours to relieve 
them: which of the two is in the way of 
duty ?—The answer is-obvious. Just so, 
the corruptions of the church blind-fold 
the spiritual eyes of men, and are the 
means at least of marring their happiness 
in this world, and making their salvation 
more difficult ; ‘For other foundation can 
no man lay, than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ. Now if any man build upon 
this foundation, gold, silver, precious 
stones; wood, hay, stubble; every man’s 
work shall be made manifest: forthe da 
shall declare it, because it shall be reveal- 
ed by fire; and the fire shall try every 
man’s work of what sort it is. If an 
man’s work abide, which he hath buitt 
thereupon, he shall receive a reward. 
If any man’s work shall be burnt, he shall 
suffer loss, but he himself shall be saved ; 
yet so, asby fire,’ 1. Cor. tii, 11 15. 
From this it is evident, first, that the 


and Christ signifies anointed. 
“Second; that a person may have a 
perception of this foundation, and in some 
measure build a suitable superstructure 
thereon; and yet at the same time, by the 
prevalence of corruption, or the prejudice 
of education, be led to imagine that some 
things ought to be connected with it, that 
are of a quality as different from it, as 
wood, hay, and stubdle are, from gold, sil- 
ver, and firecious stones. 
“Third ; that in order to complete his 
salvation, ‘his work must be tried by fire ;’ 
and the wood, hay, and stubble, must be 
consumed: ‘For the day shall declare it, 
of what sort it is.” It is probable the 
word day might as well be translated 
light ; for it must convey the idea of light, 
and supposes a time of darkness prece- 
ding, during which this combustible mat- 
ter was built on the foundation. Observe 
the words go/d, silver, hay &c. are figu- 
rative expressions. The words gold sil- 
ver, firecious stones, signity solid, pure, 
and undefiled religion. ‘The words wood, 
hay, stubble, signify any thing that may 
be supposed to belong to religion, and 
ret in reality has no connection with it. 
he word day signifies the light of the 
Gospel; and in this place supposes a night 
preceding, wherein the light was in some 
measure darkened ; wherein the differ- 
ence between religion and superstition 
could not be discerned. The word frre 
signifies the love of God, infused into the 
soul by the Spirit, which consumes every 
thing that opposes real religion. 
“That the building of wood, hay, and 
stubble on the foundation, or (which is the 
same thing) giving way to superstition, 
renders the salvation of any person more 
difficult: ‘If any man’s work shall be 
burnt, he shall suffer loss, but he himself 
shall be saved; yetso, as by fire.’ His 
salvation cannot be completed, till the 
fire of the love of God has consumed 
every thing in him that is opposed to real 
religion. 
“May the Lord by the influence of his 
Spirit, make what has been said a mean 
to excite all ‘true mourners in Zion’ to 
make a oa profession of ‘the truth 
as it isin Jesus;’ and to stirup those who 
had never yet been in earnest about reli- 
gion, ‘to search and try their ways, and 
turn unto the Lord with all their hearts ; 
that so they may find shelter in the day 
of God’s wrath: forthe day is at hand 
when He will destroy Antichrist by the 
Spirit of his mouth, and the brightness of 
his coming.’ Amer,” 
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THE GOOD ARMTLLE. 


THE GOOD ARMELLE 
Or a Christian’s daily conversation 
with God. 

The person who is the subject of the 
following memorial, was a poor simple 
country maid, and servant toa great fami- 
ly in France. She was so ignorant that 
she could neither read nor write, and died 
in Britany, Anno 1671. Her history, from 
which this extract is taken, has been 
translated into several languages. Be- 
lieving that it will be zew to many of our 
readers, and instructrve to all of them, 
we have given it a place in our columns. 

“ As soon as I awake in the morning,” 
saith she, “I throw myself into the arms 
of my heavenly love, asa child into the 
arms of his father. I rise with a design 
to serve and please him. And if I have 
time to pray, 1 fall upon my knees in his 
holy presence, and speak to him as if I 
really saw him with my bodily eyes. I 
give myself up wholly to him, and desire 
him to fulfil all his holy will in me, and 
that he would not suffer me that day to 
do the least thing which might be offen- 
sive tohim. Then I recommend to him 
all the prayers which shall be made that 
day. Inshort, ] love and praise him as 
much and as long as my affairs permit; 
though very often I have hardly so much 
time as to say the Lord’s prayer. But I 
do not trouble myself about that; for I 
have God always in my heart, as well 
when Iam about my business, which I 
do in ebedience to his will, as when I re- 
tire on purpose to pray tehim. This he 
himself has taught me, that whatever I 
do out of love to him, is a real prayer. 


“TI dress myself in his presence, and he 
shews me that his love supplies me with 
raiment. And when I go about my busi- 
ness, even then doth he not forsake me, 
nor I him, but he converses with me, and 
I with him ; yea, I am then as much uni- 
ted to him, as when I am at my prayers, 
set apart on purpose for my spiritual re- 
collection. O! how sweet and easy is all 
Jabour and toil in such good company! 
Sometimes I perceiye such strength and 
support in my mind, that nothing is too 
hard for me, andI think myself alone 
able to manage the affairs of the whole 


family. Nothing but the body is at work, 
the heart and myself burn with love in the 
sweet familiarity I entertain with God. 
“1 eat and drink in his presence, as I 
do every thing else, and it is as if I dipped 
every bit into the precious blood of my 
Saviour, and as if he himself gave me 
food on purpose to inflame my love, and 
to engage it the more to himself I leave 
youto judge what effect this must have 
upon my soul. Indeed it is impossible for 


any body to express it but God himself. 


As for me, my whole life would never be 
sufficient to give any account of it. 

“When I am about my business in the 
day time, running up and down till the 
body begins to be weary, or to repine, or 
to desire unseasonable rest, being op- 
pressed with anger and uneasiness; my 
divine love enlightens me forthwith, and 
shews me how I ought to suppress those 
rebellious motions of corrupt nature, and 
not to nourish them at all, either by word 
or deed. This love keeps the door of my 
lips, and watches over my heart, that it 
may not in the least contribute to such ir- 
regular passions, which thus are crushed 
and subdued as soon as they rise. 

“But if at any time, for want of care, I 
am surprised with these or the like faults, 
I cannot be at rest, till I have obtained 
pardon, and God be reconciled tome. I 
lie prostrate before his footstocl, contess- 
ing all my faultsto him, as if he did not 
know them already ; and there I continue 
till he has forgiven me, renewed his 
friendship with me, and confirmed it more 
than before. For so it always happens 
through his infinite mercy, whenever I 
have committed a fault, which serves but 
te inflame my heart more and more with 
his divine love. If people persecute me, 
and by foul and uncharitable censures 
raise scandals upon me, or any other way 
afflict me; or if evil spirits attack me 
with their crafty and cunning temptations, 
I then presently run to my heavenly 
Love, who readily stretches forth his sa- 
cred arms to receive me, shewing me his 
heart and wounds open for my security; 
in which I hide myself as in a strong cas- 
tle and fortress. And then I am so might- 
ily strengthened, that if the whole army 
of hell itself, together with all the crea- 
tures, should rise up against me, I fear 
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of my Love, which are so much the sweet- 


_ knew the glorious company I have, you 


346 THE GOOD 


ARMELLE. 


them no more than a fly, because I am 
under the protection of the most high 
God, his love being the hiding place and 
safe-guard of my soul. 

“If God at any time, hides his face, 
making as if he would ‘ko away from me, 
I tell him—‘it is no matter, my love con- 
ceal thyself as much as thou pleasest, ne- 
vertheless I’ll serve thee; for I know 
thou art my God.’ And then I stand upon 
my guard more than ever, to: be faithful 
to him, for fear of displeasing my Love. 
And at the same time perceiving the 
greatness of my misery and poverty, I 
insist the more upon the merits of our 
Saviour, and resolve to rest contented, 
though it should please him to leave me | 
al] the days of my life in sucha condition. | 
But he never lets me continue long under 
these circumstances, and if I may ven- 
ture so to speak, he cannot forbear loving 
me, any more than I can live without him. 

“ At his return he recompenses the lit- 
tle moment of his absence with so many 
caresses and endearments, that oftentimes 
I am not able to bear them, but forced to 
cry out: ‘I can receive no more! where- 
fore I desire him to moderate my sensa- 
tion, or else to let me die under the pow- 
ertul sense of his gracious presence.’ 

“ Many times, to bear this the better, I 
left all, retiring into a corner to ease my- 
self by giving vent to the tears and praises 
due to his Majesty, wherewith my heart 
was overcharged. And this 1 may do 
very well, since it is not the mere sense 
of his kindness I long for, but rather him- 
self alone, that I desire to enjoy. Al- 
though in the mean time one ought thank- 
fully to receive these extraordinary to- 
kens of God’s mercy and love, if it be his 
holy will so to deal with us. 


“If I am persuaded on holidays to be 
merry in company, I excuse myself. For 
nothing can be compared to the pleasures 


er and greater, from my withdrawing 
from all company whatsoever. If they 
wonder how I can stay always at home 
alone, I think within myself: ‘O! if you 


would not say that I was alone: for I am 
never less alone than when I have no 


| “After this manner I spend not only 

working days, but holidays too, being of- 
ten as much employed in the latter as in 
the former. But that isno hindrance to 
me, to whom labour and rest, hard work 
and easy, all things are indifferent, since I 
do not look upon what I have to do, but 
upon him, for whose sake I doit. Iam 
so taken up with his love that I have no 
time to mind myself, nor any thing else 
but him alone. ! 

“ But if] do any thing amiss, or out of 
season, the same moment I feel a violent 
pain and sorrow for what I have done 
springing from my love, which also makes 
me presently hope for pardon; so that 
thinking of it no more, I go straight for- 
ward on my way, turning aside neither to 
the right hand nor to the left. Neither 
do I remember what is past, or to come 
but only, that I may love God to the ut- 
most of my power. 

“The night coming on, and every one 
going to rest, I tind rest only in the arms 
of divine love: | sleep leaning on his holy 
breast, like a child in his mother’s bosom. 
I say, I go to sleep, but being still busied 
about the love and praises of my God, till 
I fall quite asleep. Many times this love 
rouses up all my senses, so that I cannot 
sleep the greatest part of the night, but I 
spend it in the embraces of the lovely 
grace of God, which never forsakes such 


-a poor miserable creature as I am, but 


preserves me, and takes special care of 


me. 


“ And this is the life I have led for these 
twenty years past, without perceiving the 
least change of that love which was pour- 
ed out into my heart after my sincere 
conversion unto him. Nay, I have ob- 
served its daily increase, though every 


|day it seemed impossible to endure any 


addition to what I already enjoyed. But 
truly, it is an infinite love, which satisfies 
and nourishes me, so that every day I 
have a new hunger, though methinks I 
can receive no more than what I possess 
already every moment.” ; 


“The author of her life says, concern- 
ing the manner of her expressions, that 
they were always very modest/without 
any noise or vehemence: her ‘common 


body with me.’ 


discourses were always holy and edifying: 
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-whereas others too commonly mispend 
their time in useless conversation and un- 
profitable talk. If she was in company 
where they talked of indifferent or evil 
things, she had the faculty of giving them 
such a handsome turn, as to bring them 
quite off from that, to some good and use- 
ful subject. 

_ For a long while she could bear no 

other discourse but of God and his holy 
love. ‘I cannot imagine,’ said she, ‘how 

a soul,created for heaven, can be con- 
cerned about the dross of this world.’ 
From that time, if she happened to be in 
company where the subject of the dis- 

course was indifferent, either she did not 
mind it at all, entertaining herself in the 
mean while with God; or, as soon as she 
thought it proper, she diverted and chang- 
ed the discourse; thinking it but time 
lest, which was spent in the trifles of this 
world. 

“To every body that had a mind to be 
acquainted with God Almighty, she gave 
this advice : ‘ To be silent, and to learn to 
keep their thoughts together in the cen- 
tre of thé heart: for this (said she) is the 
beginning of our unicn with God, and by 
these means the soul forgets earthly 
_ things, and raises herself up to the con- 
tempiation of heavenly objects. We ought 
to lose our familiarity with the creatures, 
if we desire to enjoy the conversation of 
the Creator; a moment of which doth af- 
ford more delight and satisfaction, than 
all the finest discourses in the world.’ 

“She declared once, that she did by no 
means encourage any desire of knowing 
what did not concern herself. When a 
certain person asked her, whether she 
did not know such a stery, that the town 
rang of at that time? she answered ‘no’; 
and gave God thanks, that she never 
knew any thing of the news of this world, 
neither did she desire to know it. But 
she knew a great deal of news concerning 
the love and mercies of Almighty God. 
For this she said was the only thing she 
desired to know, and wherewith her heart 


was entirely taken up. 


“The real experience she had of the 
inward and spiritual life of grace, and of 
the manifold operations it was attended 
with, doth abundantly appear from the 


larger account of her life and conversa- 
tion. To give the reader a taste thereof 
may suffice for the present. 

“One time when her mistress was 
afraid that Armelle was like to run quite 
mad by an excess of devotion, she forbade 
her all spiritual exercises, and would not 
let her go even to church, except on the 
Lord’s day only : Arthelle, being sensible 
of the false step her mistress took, smiled 
within herself, saying, ‘Truly, I am not 
mad, after I have found my beloved, 
whom I now love with all my heart. I 
remember a time when I was seeking 
only God without me, and then I was mad 
indeed.’ This mistress of her’s being of 
a sour and morose humour, shewed a deal 
of ill-nature to Armelle, of which, howev- 
er, she never complained, but rather 
thanked God that he was pleased to make 
this a means of her fuller purification. 
When her spiritual director himself, see- 
ing what she suffered in that house, ad- 
vised herone time, entirely to quit that 
place, she replied according to her usual 
earnestness: ‘Why would you have me 
flee from the cross which the Lord him- 
self has entailed upon me? No, by no 
means: I shall never do it, except you 
absolutely command it. If I should un- 
dergo a thousand times as much, 1 shall 
never forsake the place for all that, but 
rather stay till they turn me away by 
force.’ In which unexpected answer her 
spiritual director entirely acquiesced, ne- 
ver prompting her again to quit a place, 
where she had daily opportunity to 


} practice Patience and Self-denial; virtues 


so much contrary to the whole bent of 
corrupt nature, and yet so necessary for 
rightly framing a Christian life and con- 
versation. Atanother time she said: ‘If 
the soul be but well grounded in the fa- 
vour of God, and lively affected with the 
operations of his grace, all the insults of 
the devil, and of the creature, are borne 
with joy andcomfert. But this is a mis- 
ery indeed, when the Lord himself with- 
draws from the soul, and lets her shift for 
herself. ‘Then she thinks, that every 
step is a step into sin and corruption, be- 
ing utterly unable to protect herself 
against it.’ 

“In what company soever she was, she 
talked of nothing more than’of being 
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_ might be purely a misguided zeal, which 


RELIGIOUS DISSIPATION. 


*faithful to God.’ Nothing dropped more 
from her mouth, than, ‘ Let us be faithful, 
let us be faithful tothe Lord.” This word 
she thought fit for any time, and suitable 
toevery company. Now and then she 
would repeat it an hundred mes over; 
and being asked by her friends, whether 
she had nothing else to say? She an- 
swered: ‘Don’t wonder at my saying 
this over and over again. If J should live 
a thousand years, I should still tell you 
the same thing. For ’tis faithfulness, 
wherein the perfection of a Christian life 
consists.” 

(To be continued.) 


RELIGIOUS DISSIPATION. 


“ We had not risen from the breakfast- 
table one morning, when a female, rather 
young, and fashionably dressed, entered 
theroom. Afterafew common place civ- 
Flities, she turned to Mrs. Clifford, saying, 
«J called to tell you that Mr. S—— is in 
town, he preaches to day at ——, and you 
must positively put on your things, aad 
go with me tohear him.’ ‘Could I con- 
sistently do so,’ replied her friend, ‘1 
should be very happy to accompany you ; 
but, excuse me if I say, that were this ex- 
cellent man to see the dear little group py 
-which I am surrounded, he would be the 
first to forbid my leaving them to listen to 
his sermon.’ 

“Perhaps the conscious recollection of 
some duty unperformed at home, just then 
stung the feelings of our fair devotee ; or it 


reddened on her cheek, as she retorted 
somewhat shortly,‘ When, like Martha’s, 
the heart is careful and troubled about 
many things, it is easy to find a pretext of 
duty, to prevent our listening to the words 
of Jesus.’ | 

“Mrs. Clifford mildly answered, ‘I 
hope I am aware of this plausible decep- 
tion, but in the present instance I am not 
conscious of meriting the rebuke. You, 
may remember, my dear Mrs. Hammond, 
that Martha was not censured for a neces- 
sary attention toher ordinary and rela- 
tive duties; but for an undue anxiety, an 


#stentatious and ill-timed desire of provi- 


ding ‘ things, more than hospitably good’ 
Perhaps too, ] may remind you that there 
subsists a visible difference between her 
neglecting to hear the words of the Re- 
deemer, when he honoured her roof with 
his sacred presence, and my declining to 
attend the discourse of one of his servants, 
when such an attendance would necessa- 
rily involve aneglect of duties, more 
strictly enjoined upon me.” ‘ You have al- 
waysa great deal to say about duties, my 
dear,’ resumed the lady ; ‘ but if l read my 


with God, as an affectionate reception of 
his Gospel, and a desire to see his king- 
dom advance inour own hearts, and in 
the world around us.’ She then magnan- 
imously declared her resolution ‘to persist 
in her attachment to the ‘ word preached,’ 
although it continued to expose her to 
many domestic sacrifices and involved 
her in several petty persecutions.’ 

“I believe Mrs. Clifford could have 
evinced to her fair friend, that she had 
not ‘read her bible aright; but asa spir- 
it of recrimination certainly was not the 
temper by which she sought to maintain 
the honour of religion, she thought it bet- 
ter to drop the subject, than to expose 
her visiter to the imminent risk of losing 
her temper. 

“A short silence therefore ensued, till 
Mr. Clifford inquired of Mrs. Hammond, 
‘ Whether she had yet had an opportuni- 
ty of visiting the sick woman, whose case 
he recommended to her? ‘No, really,’ 
she replied, ‘I have not had one moment 
of leisure since you named hertome. On 
Monday, | was ata bible society’s meet- 
ing; Tuesday, 1 went to hear Mr. —— 
preach; Wednesday, I dined at Mr. Nel- 
son’s, where a select number of serious 
friends were assembled to meet the Rev. 
Mr. H——-; all Thursday, I was occupied 
in endeavouring to procure subscriber's to 
our Dorcas society ;‘and to day I shall 
hardly have timeto swallow my dinner, 
on my return home, before the arrival of 
a lady who has promised to go with me 
to hear asermon for the benefit of our 
Sunday school.’ 

. “AsMrs. Hammond paused, I asked 
my friend, in a low voice, ‘Is it possible 
to be religiously dissipated ?’ ‘1 tear it is 


a fossible, though not, I should hope, a 


bible aright, no duties are so acceptable 
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very frequent case,’ he observed; then 
turning to the lady who had given birth 
to the supposition, he said, ‘As your en- 
gagements are already so numerous, I fear 
your intended charity will come too late 
for poor Susan. Our Emma saw her on 
Wednesday, she was almost incapa- 
ble of receiving any nourishment; and I 
believe, that in a few days, her sufferings 
and her wants will cease.’ 

“If I mistake not, Mr. Clifford, design- 
ed to convey a practical reproof to this 
‘ wandering star,’ and perhaps for a mo- 
ment it was felt as such; but soon the 
salutary effects of her regret evaporated 
into extravagant expressions of sorrow. 
‘ Surely,’ she exclaimed, ‘there never was 
so unfortunate a being before. I would 
have made any sacrifices rather than to 
have lost the opportunity of hearing the 
dying language of this poor but pious 
creature!’ ‘Thenaddressing Emma, ‘ How 
I envy you, Miss Clifford; it must be a 
sweet satisfaction, to reflect on the many 
hours which, for this year past, you have 
spent in reading to the aged sufferer. 


Perhaps, my dear, you will write a short | 


narrative of her, it would be a charming 
obituary ; send it to me when it is drawn 
up, and I will get it published next month. 
Don’t you think it would be very interes- 
ting, Mrs. Clifford,’ she continued, turning 
to her, before she had given Emma time 
to reply. 

“ Emma bit her lips, to prevent a smile, 
thoughthe mention of Susan’s name at 
other times, might more easily have 
drawn a tear to her eyes. 

“ Mrs. Clifford replied, ‘ to us, who howe 
so long witnessed her patient sufferings, 
every circumstance of Susan’s death 

. would be highly interesting ; but I doubt 
- whetherit would be equally so to the 
public eye. I agree with you, however, 
in thinking that Emma has been highly 
privileged in reading to her that sacred 
volume, which has furnished the comfort 
and support of a long life., In witnessing 
_ the triumph of a faith like Susan’s, at once 
so humble and so strong, she has enjoyed 
an opportunity of instruction, which may 
_hever again occur, and which, I trust, she 
will not fail te improve.’ 

“The clock now struck nine, and our 

morning visiter, starting from her seat, 


took a hasty leave, alleging, that she had 
a long way to walk, and must be there by 
ten o’clock, for if she was not in time for 
the prayer, she should have to stand all 
sermon time, as it would be impossible ‘to 
obtain a seat afterwards.” 

Mrs. Marshall. 


“With a view to ascertain what were 
their ideas of moral excellence, we asked 
Wennebea what, in their opinion, consti- 
tuted agood man. He immediately re- 
plied, that in order to be intitled to this 
appellation, an Indian ought to be mild 
in his manners, affable to all, and partic- 
ularly soto his squaw. His hospitality 
ought to be boundless; his cabin, as well 
as all that he can procure, should be at 
the disposal of any who visits him. Should 
he receive presents, he ought to divide 
them among the young men of his tribe, 
reserving no share for himself. But what 
he chiefly considered as the characteristic 
of a good man, was to be mild and not 
quarrelsome when intoxicated. 

“Upon the subject of intoxication, Wen- 
nebea spoke with much feeling and phi- 
losophy. ‘Intoxication,’ said he, ‘is a bad 
thing ; the Indian has been seduced to it 
by the white man; when our forefathers 
were first offered liquor they declined it ; 
for they had seen its evil effects upon 
white men. At last two old men were 
bribed to taste it; they liked it and took 
more ; they were then affected by it, their 
language became more voluble; they 
were merry in their wine. Pleased with 
the experiment they repeated it, and in- 
duced twe others to join them ; thus did 
the evil spread gradually. To drink a. 
little is not improper, but to drink to in- 
toxication is not right ; our ancestors have 
forbidden us to do it. You white men, 
can take a little and refrain from more ; 
while the red man follows but the impulse 
of his feelings; if he takes a little, he re- 
quires more, and will have it if he can get 
it inany way. You encourage us in this 
practice; your agents, your traders, in- 
stead of withholding it, offer it to us, make 
us take it, and when we have had a little 
we lose all controul over ourselves. We 
had no intoxicating dratights before the 
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white men came among us, and we were } 


better men; this has been the ruin of us; 


all our Groils and our quarrels spring from f 


intoxicatien ; some of our women take to 
liquor ; they lose all shame, and become |! 
common.” It is melancholy to think of | 
the truth contained in these-werds; not 
only do our traders, in violation of all law, 
sell or give liquor to the Indians, but even 
the agents frequently give them some 
when they visit the forts, either to keep 


up a sort of popularity among them, or to | 
rid themselves of their importunities, thus | 


encouraging this fatal propensity, instead 
of checking it altogether. In this respect 
the Jesuits were wiser, if not moré hu- 
mane than our countrymen, since they are 
reported by Grangula, an Iroquois chief, 
‘to stave all the barrels of brandy that are 
brought to our cantons, lest the people 
getting drunk, should knock them in the 
head.’ 


“Tt is the duty of a good Indian to offer, 
on many occasions, sacrifices to the Mas- 
ter of Life; he ought to give feasts fre- 
quently, and expose the skins of white 
deer upon the trees, as an offering to the 
Great Spirit. In such cases he never 
partakes of the entertainment himself; 


but his friends eat it all up with the ex- | 


ception of a small piece which is thrown 
intothe fire. The business of men con- 
sists in hunting, fighting, building their 
houses, digging their canoes, taking care 
of their houses, making wooden spoons, 


_&c; while it is the duty of women to hew 


wood, to carry water,to plant and raise 
corn, to take care of their families, and, 
in the absence of the men, they must at- 
tend to their houses, buiid their lodging, 
&c. Man’s chief and best occupation is 
hunting; he will never fight unless ag- 
grieved by his enemies, in which oase it 


becomes his duty to resent the injury. A | 


good hunter is held in high esteem, and 
will obtain as many wives as he chooses, 
because they know that he can support 
them, but a good warrior is esteemed the 
first man in the nation. 


“ A woman, in order to deserve the ap- 
pellation of good, ought to be endued with 


most of the qualities which constitute vir- . 


tue among civilized females. To be obe- 
dient and affectionate to her husband is 


her first duty. Kind to all her children, 
| partial to none ; affable and courteous to 
all men, avoiding, however, the appear- 
ance of familiarity with any. Her chas- 


tity should be inviolate, even at the risk 


of death; she ought to be industrious, in 
order that her husband may be wealthy, 
| and able to extend his hospitality widely. 
| When asked what were the qualifications 
which were most sought after in the se- 
lection of a wife, and if beauty had any in- 
fluence, Wennebea replied, that they 
cared but little for a handsome wife, their 
object being to get a good one, who could 
attend to all their work, and behave her- 
self as became a good woman. ‘We are 
not absolutely regardless of beauty,’ said 
he, ‘but we think ita trifling acquirement 
compared with goodness, and therefore 
pay but little attention toit; some young 


men are foolish and attend to it, but these. 


are few, and they soon learn to take good 
wives, without minding their charms.’ 
“Wennebea declined entering upon any 
particulars relating to their belief in after 
life, being apprehensive that any conver- 
sation on that subject would disturb the 
quiet of his departed relations. Accord- 


ing to Le Sellier, he makes a difference 
between the sou/ and the sfirit; the for- 
mer being probably in his opinion nothing 
but the principle of vitality ; its seat is in 
the heart; all animals are gifted with 
souls, as they are endowed with vitality. 
He believes that the soul alone goes to the 
other world; the body decays after death. 
We observed in him, and in all the In- 
dians whom we met with, that they enter- 


‘tained not the least belief of the resur- 


rection of the body, as has been asserted 
of them by some authors; while they 
generally appeared to be convinced of the 
immortality of the soul or spirit, and of an 
after existence. 

“Suicide is, according to Waiiidiin 
common among the Sauks, more so with 
women than men. Grief and jealousy ap- 
pear to be the predisposing causes with 
women, and envy, atthe power or conse- 
quence of others, is the motive which im- 
pels men to this deed. Our guide, whose 
simple system of ethics agrees better with 
that of the white man than is generally 
admitted, considers suicide as an improp- 


er act; it does not appear to him to ac- 
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cord with the wishes of the Great Spirit ; 
he that gave us life, says Wennebea, has 
alone the power of taking it away. 

“We have with regret shortened the 
communication of the observations made 
by this interesting man; we should have 
wished to give them entire. They breathe 
throughout a wisdom which would have 
done honour to the philosophers of old, 
and a morality of which no Christian need 
have blushed. Indeed they speak strong- 
ly in favour of the doctrine, that wisdom 
and morality are the spontaneous growth 
of the human heart, the seeds of which 
have been implanted by the great Crea- 
tor himself; that civilization does not 
preduce them; that the real benefit, 
which result from it, is that, in some in- 
stances, it may curb the passions which 
would otherwise impede their growth. 
The Indian appears to us to possess ideas 
of virtue and morality, which are full as 
valuable as those that are supposed by 
some philosophers to be the exclusive ap- 
panage of civilization. True, they are, 
perhaps but too frequently checked in 
their growth by the uncontrolled sway 
which his evil propensities exercise over 
him ; propensities which, as we believe, 
have been unfortunately increased, by an 

‘indiscriminate intercourse with the most 
worthless of white men who, to serve their 
own selfish ends, have not been ashamed 
to stimulate the Indian to deeds, which 
his good sense would have prevented him 
from perpetrating.” 

Long’s second expredition. 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Among the efforts that are making in 
the world to propagate Christianity (so 
called) in theory ; and the mass of discus- 
sion abroad on modes of faith, we are 
happy to present toour readers the fol- 
lowing scrap of practical religion. 


“ At a meeting of the Quarterly Confer- 
ence of Cambridge circuit, held in Cam- 
bridge on the 18th. of Febuary, 1826, the 
following resolutions were 
adopted : 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
¢enference, slavery is not only a national 


evil, but a most evident violation of the 
fundamental principles of Christianity ; 
which inculcates that we ‘do unto all 
menas we would they should do unto 
us.” 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
Conference, the united exertions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, would do 
much towards the abolition of Slavery in 
the United States. 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
Conference, there is a most glaring incon- 
sistency in the discipline of our church, 
which compels official members to manu- 
mit their slaves or forfeit their official 


stations while lay members are exempt . 


from such obligation. 

* Resolved, That we will use our ut- 
most exertions, to get the next General 
Conference to pass a law, preventing any 
person whatever from becoming a mem- 
ber of our church, who refuses to manu- 
mit his slaves; where the laws of the 
state in which he lives allow him so to 
do. 

“ Resolved, Thata petition to the next 
General Conference for such a law, be 
proposed and presented to the members 
of this circuit for signatures. 

“ Resolved, That with the most heart- 
felt joy, we do applaud the Brethren of 
the northern and eastern states who have 
nobly declared by their acts, thata slave 
cannot breathe amongst them. 

“ Resolved, That every gentleman of 
the south, who has nobly sacrificed self- 
interest at the shrine of justice and hu- 
manity, by liberating his slaves for the 
purpose of sending them to the land of 
their fathers, deserve the praises and ad- 
miration of every philanthropist. 


“ Resolved, That we do most cordially 


approve of the plan proposed by the 


American Colonization Society of coloni- 
zing the people of colour in Africa. 


«“ Resolved, That the editor of the Re- 


| ligious Messenger be requested to pub- 


lish the above resolutions— and that the 
same be sent to the different circuits in 
the Philadelphia Conference, with a re- 
quest that they will co-operate with us 
in petitioning the next General Confer- 
ence for the above law. On order of the 
Conference.”—[ G. of U. Emancifiatian. 
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.POETRY. 


“ Were this an age in which any thing 
might be wondered at, it would be a mat- 
ter of deserved admiration, that we are 
still so far from being cemented together 
‘in the unity ‘of the spirit and the bond of 

. peace.’ Must the fire of our uncharitable 
animosities be like that of the temple, 
which was never to be extinguished ? 
However, I am sure itis such an one as 
was never kindled from heaven, nor 
blown up with any breathings of the holy 
and divine spirit,”"—[ Bishop Stilling ficet. 


The following stanzas were written by 
Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, in an- 
swer to the piece called “ Zhe Hour of 
Death,” written by Mrs. Hemans— 
(See Berean, Vol. ii. No. 4.) 


True—ail/ we know must die-—— 
Though none can tell the exact appointed 


hour, 
Nor should it cost the virtuous heart a 


sigh, 
Whether death crush the oak, or nip the 
opening flow’r. 


* The Christian is prepared ; 
Though others tremble at the hour of 
gloom, 
His soul is always on his guard, 
His lamps are lighted ’gainst the bride- 
groom come. 


Tt matters not the time, 


That the bright goal is gained—the prize 
thus early won? 


Unstained by many a crime, 
Which te maturer years might owe their’ 
th ; 
In summer’s earliest bloom, in morne 
ing’s prime, 
How blest are they who quit this chequer- 


When we shall end eur pilgrimage below ; 
Whether in youth’s bright morn, or 
manhood’s prime, , 
Or when the fruit of age has whiten’d 
o’er our brow. 


The Child that blossom’d fair, 
And looked so lovely on its mother’s 
breast, 
(Fond source of many a hope, and many 
a pray’r.) 
Why murmer that it sleeps where all at 
last must rest ? 


Snatched from a world of woe, 


Where they must suffer most, who long- 
est dwell! 


It vanished like a flake of early snow, 


Heaven it fell! 


The youth whose pulse beats high, - 
Eager through glory’s brilliant course to 
run ; 


Why should we shed a tear or breathe 


‘That melts into the sea, pure as from | 


a sigh, 


ed scene of earth. 


Yes! all we know must die— 


Since none can tell the exact appointed 
hour, 


Why need it cost the virtuous heart a 
sigh, 


Whether death crus! the oak, or nip the 
opening flow’r. 
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“ These were more noble than those of of Theasalonica, in that they jeenténd the Wonn, with 


ail readiness of mind, and searched the 


Scriptures daily, 
“* Prove all thinys; hold fast that which is good.”—Acrs, xvii. 11. 


whether those things were so.” — 
1 Tues. y. 21. 


— 
Vor. I.) 
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SLAVERY. 


Further extracts from a pamphlet, entitled, 
** Immediate, not yee abolition of Sla- 
very, inthe West Indies.’—Loxpon, 1824. 


“There were some who anticipated these 
Sesults; cheerless and melancholy as they 
are, they are such as might reasonably have 
been expected, from the propositions for 
gradual emancipation,—and, if persisted in, 
it will assuredly end in no emancipation.— 
The time is critical. ‘fhe general interest 
in this great subject, is evidently on the 
wane; and it should be remembered, that 
even the most humane and susceptible,— 
those who are most under the influence of 
true Christian principle,—are not always 
wound up to such a pitch of disinterested 
and ardent zeal, as is requisite to cope with 
such a host of interested and powerful op- 
ponents, as are the West Indian proprietors 
and slave holders. Those who are ‘called 
to glory and virtue’—invited to labour in 
the Divine vineyard—are admonished ‘To 
work whilst it is day, for the night cometh, 
in which no mau can work.’ Whilst they 
have light, they are admonished ‘ To walk 
m the light, lest darkness come upon them.’ 
Mental darkness, and spiritual light, steal 
fast upon those, who, when an imperious 


duty is presented to them,—when sufficient | 


ability is imparted for its accomplishment,— 
falter and procrastinate. 

“If the great work of emancipation be 
not now accomplished, humanely speaking, 
it may be despaired of, as far as our agency 
is concerned. The rising generation may 
furnish no such zealous, devoted advocates, 
as a Clarkson, a Wilberforce, and a Buxton. 


‘If the clear light, the full information they 


have so generally diffused—the deep inte- 


rest and vempeiy they have so generally 
Vol XXIM. 


excited—produce no other result than those 


jj at present contemplated by the abolition- 


ists; this country may fall under the curse 
of being judicially hardened and blinded, in 
consequence of having heen softened, and 
enlightened to so little purpose; and the 
emancipation of eight hundred thousand Bri- 
tish slaves!. may be effected through other 
means, and other agency, which, when once 
roused into action, may realize all those ter- 
rific scenes of insurrection and carnage, 
which the imagination of the planters, has 
so often contemplated.” 


— 


“Since the preceding pages were written, 
the sentences passed upon the insurgents 
of Demerara, and Kingston, have reached 
us. Some had been hung; others had re- 
ceived corporeal punishment—to what ex- 
tent—let those who have ears to hear, and 
hearts to feel, deeply ponder. Some had 
received, and others were yet to receive— 
ONE THOUSAND LASHES——-AHD WERE CONDENN- 
EP TO BE WORKED IN CHAINS DURING THE 
RESIDUE oF THEIR LIves!! The horrid work 
has probably, by this time, been comple- 
ted; human interposition, therefore, with 
respect to these individual victims of Wrsr 
Jcsticr, will now be of no avail. 

But shall such sentences as these, be suf- 
fered to pass the ordeal of public opinion? 
Shall they be established as precedents of 


judgments, on future insurgents?— 


Forbid it, every feeling of humanity, in ev- 
ery bosom. Let every principle of virtue, 
which distinguishes the human from the 
brute creation; the professors of the be- 
nignant, compassionate religion of Christ, 
from the savage and blood thirsty worship- 
pers of Moloch—raise one united, determi- 
ned, and solemn protest, against the repe- 


| tition of these barbarities, which blaspheme 
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the chill of jastites gud 


“How preposterously partial and incon. 


precate Almighty vengeance. Will the in- |} sistent.are we, in the extension of our sym- 


habitants of this benevolent, this Christian 
country, now want a stimulant to. rousc their 
best exertions,—to nerve their resolutions 
against all participation with these human 
bloodhounds? Will the British public now 
want ‘a spirit stirring incentive,’ to pro- 
hibit and interdict, henceforth and forever, 
the merchandize of slavery’? Let the produce 
of slave labour, henceforth and forever, be 
regarded as the “accursed thing,’’ and re- 
fused admission into our houses;—or let us 
renounce our Christian profession, and dis- 
grace it no longer by a selfish, cold-hearted 
indifference, which, under such circum- 
stances, would be reproachful to savages. 


“What was the offence which brought 
down this frightful vengeance on the heads 
of these devoted victims? What horrible 
crime could have instigated man to sentence 
his fellow man, to a punishment so tremen- 
dous’—to doom his brother to undergo the 
protracted torture of a THoUsaND LasuEs,— 
to have his quivering flesh mangled, and 
torn from his living body?—and to labour, 
through life, under the galling and igno- 
minious weight of chains’ It was insurrec- 
rection. But in what cause did they be- 
come insurgents’ Was it not in that cause, 
which of all others, can best ezcuse, if it can- 
not justify insurrection’ Was it not in the 
cause of self-defence from the most degrad- 
ing, intolerable oppression? 


© But what was the immediate occasion of 
this insurrection’? What goaded these poor 
wretches on to brave the dreadful hazards 
of rebellion? One of them now hanging in 
chains in Demerara, was sold and separated 
from his wife and family of ten children, 
after a matriage of eighteen years—and 
thereby made a rebel. Another was a slave 
of no common intellect, whose wife, the ob- 


ject of his warmest affections, was torn from | 
his bosom, and forced to become the mis- 


tress of an overseer. His domestic happi- 
ness thus destroyed for ever, he became 


(how could it have been otherwise?) disaf- 


fected and desperate. Such provocations, 
added to their common and every day 
wrongs, seem beyond human endurance, 
and might instigate the ‘ wey stones te 


pathy, our approbation, and our assistance 
towards the oppressed and miserable! We 
extol the resistance of the Greeks; we deem 
it heroic and meritorious. We deem it an 
act of virtue—of Christian charity—to sup- 
ply them with arms and ammunition, to ena- 
ble them to persist in insurrection. Possi- 
bly, in the largest list of munificent subscri- 
bers to these Greek insurgents, the names of 
some noble lords and honorable gentlemen 
may be found—who sanction and approve 
the visitation of West Lyp1an Stave INsUR- 
cents ‘vith the Gispet, and the infliction 
of THOUSAND Lasazs!!! 


“But let us whose moral perceptions are 
not blinded by interest or pre judice—whose 
charity is unwarped by partiality or hypoc- 
risy—let us pursue a more rational and con- 
sistent course. Let us not overlook our 
own urgent duties, in the pursuit of such as 
are less imperative. Let us first—mind our 
own business—‘ pluck the beam out of our 
own eye.’ Let us first extend the helping 
hand, to those who have the first claim to 
our assistance. Let us first liberate our own 
slaves, which we may do witheut furnishing 
them with arms and ammunition. Then we 
shall have clear hands; and the Divine bles- 
sing may then be expected to crown our 
exertions for the redemption of other cap- 
tives. 


“Should the vain objection still haunt 
some inconsiderate reader, of the little good 
that can reasonably be expected to result 
from individual abstinence from West In- 
dian produce; let him reflect that the most 
wonderful productions of human skill and 
industry; the most astonishing effects of hu- 
man power; have been accomplished by 
combined exertions, which, when individu- 
ally and separately considered, appear fee- 
ble and insignificant. Let him refiect that 
the grandest objects of human observation, 
consist of small agglomerated particles; that 
the globe itself is composed of atoms too 
minute for discernment; that extended ages 


consist of accumulated moments. Let him 


reflect that greater-victories have been 
achieved by the combined expression of in- 
dividual opinion, than by fleets and armies; 


that greater moral revolutions have been ac- 
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compiitalnell by the combined exertion of 
individual resolution, than were ever effect- 
ed by acts of Parliament. 


“The hydra-headed monster of slavery, 
will never be destroyed by other means than 
the united expression of individual opinion, 
and the united exertion of individual resolu- 
tion. Let no man restrain the expression 
of the one, or the exertion of the other, 
from the apprehension that his single efforts 
will be of no avail. The greatest and the 
best work must have a beginning—often it 
isa very small and obscure one. And al- 
though the example in question should not 
become uaiversal, we may surely hope that 

it may become general. 


“Tt is too much to expect that the matter | 


will be taken up (otherwise than to make 
a jest of it) by the thoughtless and the self- 
ish: what proportion these bear to the con- 
siderate and the compassionate, remains to 
be ascertained. By these, we may reasona- 
bly expect that it willbe taken up, with 
resolution and consistency. By Christian 
societies of every denomination, —pre-emi- 


nently by that, which has hitherto stood | 
foremost in the great cause of abolition. By | 


the great body of the Catholics too, who 
attach so much merit to abstinence and self- 
denial—and by all the different Protestant 
professors, (who are at all sincere in their 
profession) of the one religion of universal 
compassion; which requires us “to love our 
neighbour as ourselves,”—this testimony 
against slavery may be expected to be 
borne with scrupulous and conscientious 
fidelity. 


“Think, but for a moment, at what a 
trifling sacrifice, the redemption of eight 
hundred thousand of our fellow creatures from 
the lowest condition of degradation and mis- 


ery, may be accomplished. Abstinence from 


one single article of tuxuny, would annihil- | 


ate West Indian slavery!! But abstinence it | 
cannot be called—we only need substitute | 


East India for West India sugar,—and the 1) 


British atmesphere would be purified at 
once, from the poisonous infection of sla- | 
very. The antidote of this deadly bane;_ 
for which we have been, for so many years, | 
in laborious but unsuccessful seareh, is most 
simple and ebvious,—-too simple and obvi-— 


ous, it would seem, to have been regarded. 
Like Naaman, of old, who expected to be 
cured of his leprosy, by some grand and 
astonishing evolution, and disdained to wash, 
as he was directed, in the obscure waters of 
Jordan;—we look for the abolition of Bri- 
tish slavery, not to the simple and obvious 
means of its accomplishment, which lie with- 
in our own power,—but through the slow 
and solemn process of Parliamentary dis- 
cussion. Through the ‘pomp and circum- 
stance’ of legislative enactment;—most ab- 
surdly remonstrating and petitioning agains? 
that system of enormous wickedness, which 
we voluntarily tax ourselves to the annual 
amount of two millions sterling, toswpport! /* 


“That abstinence from West Indian sugar 
alone, would sign the death warrant of West 
Indian slavery, is morally certain. The 
gratuity of two millions sterling, annually, 
is acknowledged by the planters, to be in- 
efficient to bolster up their tottering sys- 
tem,—and they scruple not te declare to 
Parliament, that they must be ruined, if 
the protecting duties against East India com- 
petition, be not augmented. 


“One concluding word, to such as may 
be convinced of the duty, but may still be 
incredulous as to the efficacy of this species 
of abstinence, from the apprehension that 
it will never become sufficiently general te 
accomplish its purpose. Should your ex- 
ample not be followed—should it be utterly 
unavailing towards the attainment of its ob- 
ject—still it will have its own abundant re- 
ward: still it will be attended with the con- 
sciousness of sincerity and consistency—of 
possessing ‘clear hands’—of having ‘no 
fellowship with the works of iniquity;’— 
still, it will be attended with the approba- 
tion of conscience, and, doubtless, with that 
of the great searcher of hearts, who regard- 
ed with a favorable eye, the mite cast by the 


poor widow, into the treasury, and declared — 


| that a cup of cold water only, administered 
in Christian charity, ‘shall in no wise lose 
its reward.” 


* “Every reader may not be aware, that 
such is the amount of duty laid on Last In- 


| dia, to keep up the onnatural price of West 


Tndia sngar.”” 
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ON ATONEMENT. 


FoR THE BEREAN. 


“The doetrine of Atonement briefly considered. 


In my last, I mentioned that the Hebrew 
word Copher, translated atonement, presents 
in its original meaning, the idea of forgive- 
ness, because it signifies something covered, 
taken away, or obliterated. This interpreta- 
tion is very much strengthened, if not con- 
firmed, by the occasions where this term 
is used inthe Old Testament, and in which 
sacrifices or shedding of blood, is not allu- 
ded to. Thus in Deut. xxi. 8, it is trans- 
lated, * Be merciful”—also, in xxxii. 45.— 
In 2 Chron. xxx. 18, it is rendered “Par- 
don.” Again, in Psal. Ixxviii. 37, “ He for- 
gave their iniquities;”’ and in Jeremiah, xviii. 
23, “ Forgive not their iniquity.” In these 
cases, the goodness and mercy of Godis the 
alone atonement. 

In other cases atonement is made by such 
means, as produce a reformation in the 
guilty; as prayer, suffering, repentance, 
dealing justly, &c. Thus Exod. xxxii. 30. 
And Eleazar made an atonement for the 
children of Israel by executing justice on 
Zimri and Cozbi, Numb. xxv. 13.. In 2 Sam. 
xxi. 3, atonement was made, not by giving 
a satisfaction to God, but to the Gibeonites. 
In Prov. xvi. 6, “ By mercy and truth ini- 
quity is purged” (atoned.) In Isa. xxii. 14, 
sin is purged (atoned) by suffering and 
death. Again in xxvii. 9, “ By this afflic- 


_ tion, therefore, shall the iniquity of Jacob 


be purged” (atoned.) In the above instan- 
ces, and many more that might be quoted, 
altogether similar, the word Copher, is used 
in the original. In several cases Copher is 
rendered reconciliation, as Levit. xvi. 20— 
viii. 15, and xxix. 24. In other cases, its 
literal meaning, viz. to cover, blot out, &c. 
is used as synonymous with pardon: Such are 
Psal. xxxii. 1.—Neh. iv. 4, 5, &c. From 
all which it is, I think, manifest, that this 
word as applied in the Bible, expresses the 
two-fold idea of sin, er uncleanness, being 
covered, blotted out, or pardoned, and the 
sinner, or unclean person, reconciled to his 
Maker, or to the congregation; and hence 
that sacrifices were used merely as a sign or 
evidence, of the fitness of the subject to 
be reconciled or restored, and not a procur- 
tng cause of it, as in the case of the leper, 


| 


By 
as 


» Man. 
| have defended this opinion; and on the 


the woman in childbed, &c.; and were per- 
mitted or instituted, as far as they had a re- 
ligious application, for the same reason that 
our blessed Lord assigned for the law of 
divorce. “Moses, because of the hardness 
{or blindness] of your hearts, suffered you 
to put away your wives, but from the begin- 
ning it was not so.” I now proceed to ex- 
amine the subject in other points of view. 

2. The origin and design of sacri fices?— 
I have said before, that this kind of worship 
was, at first, a human institution, resulting 
from the dark state of the hu. an mind— 
from imperfect notions of the Supreme Be~ 
ing, and of his will and purpose respecting 
Several Jewish writers of celebrity, 


same side we find Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Cyril, 
&c.: and among the more modern writers, 
Spencer, Grotius, Warburton and Geddes. 
Opposed to these again, stand a host of 
learned theologians; but I have not space to 
give a detail of the arguments, pro and con, 
of this controversy. One of the strongest. 
reasons given in favour of the divine insti- 
tution of sacrifices, is their universality. 
But how many grievous errors may, on this 
ground, be traced to a divine origin! The 
most rational inference to be drawn from 
this fact, appears to be that “all flesh’’ had, 
according to the Scriptural declaration, 
“corrupted his way upon the earth,” and 
“sought out many inventions.” Had sacri- 
fices ever been good in themselves, they 
must ever have continued—* For if that first 
covenant had been faultless, then should 
no place have been sought for the second.” 
(Heb. viii. 7.) tow then, could that form 
of worship which could “make nothing per- 
fect,” nor “take away sin,’’ emanate, origi- 
nally, from a pure, spiritual, unchangeable 
Being? No! Sacrifices were the inventions 
of men; and the goodness of God, conde- 
scending to meet with him, even on this 
ground, (for by virtue of man’s free agency, 
Force is out of the question,) was pleased 
to turn them to the best account, in pro- 
moting his happiness. 

“But God had a right,” say our oppo- 
nents, “to establish what form of worship, 
and what laws he pleased”! A very conve- 
nient argument this, to prove any doctrine, 
however absurd. Thus God had aright ajgp 
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‘any other cause or reason than the “ultima 
Tex regum,” a few are elected, and all the | 


ternal and spiritual worship—to be as ex- 
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to make a decree, by virtue of which, without 


rest of mankind reprobated! But God hath 
no more right (if you will) or power to act 
contrary to his glorious and blessed atftri- 
éutes, than the sun has to send forth beams 
ef darkness, and cold instead of warmth. 
So much for the origin of sacrifices and 
eblations.* The design of the modification, 
which sacrifices underwent, and the institu- 


tion of the other parts of the Mosaic ritual, | 


seem to have been—(1) to prevent the Jews 


ftom sacrificing to idols, and to fix and draw | 


their attention to the one true God—(2) to 
present to the mind a type orrepresentation 
ef, and thus gradually to lead to, a more in- 


ternal signs of, and to promote inward de- 
votion, and purity of heart—(3) to subserve 
political purposes. 

3. The different hinds of sacrifices and ob-' 
lations, and the occasions for which they were | 

performed, ‘The offerings consisted of bulls, | 
goats, kids, lambs, turtle doves, pigeons, | 
four, wine, oil, &c. The place of offering was | 
in the sanctuary, where the divine presence 
was typified by the ark of the covenant, and 
the Sheccinah, or visible glory. The sacrifi- 
ces were either offered as addresses to the 
Deity, or, acts of homage paid to His attri- 
butes, and in that case general, and denom- 
inated burnt-offerings, or they were resort- 
ed to on particular occasions, or for particu- 
lar purposes, as (1) imploring a blessing— 
(2) thanksgiving—and (3) on account of 
sin, or uncleanness. The two first were 
called peace-offerings, (Levit. vii.)—the third 
sin and trespass-offerings, i.e. what theo- 


logians call piacular, or expiatory. The sins 


and trespasses were, with a few exceptiony 
sins of ignorance and ceremonial unclean- 
ness. Levit. iv.-v.—xii.-xiv.-xv. Numb. vi. 
xv. 

No sacrifice was offered for wilful trans- 
gressions—“ but the soul that doeth aught 
presumptuously”—* that soul shall be cut | 
eff from among his people.” (Numb. xv. 


* The difference between sacrifices and obla- 
tions, (though the first tern: is sometimes ap- 
plied to both, ) ts, that in sacrifices there is a 
change or destruction in the thing offered; 
whereas an oblation is a simple o 


ob the freeits of the earth) without any change. 


— 


ering (as | | 


30.) To this, however, there were three 
exceptions, viz.—for holding back the 
truth, when interrogated as a witness, (Le- 
vit. v. 1.)—for defrauding a neighbour, 
(Lev. v. 2, 3.)—and for seducing a bond- 
maid, betrothed to a husband, (Levit. xix. 
20.) In the first case, viz. that of a witness 
violating his oath, in concealing the truth, 
if he was poor, a handful of fine fleur ato- 
ned for his crime; a case of remission with 
vut blood! 

4. The manner and place of offering. The 
animal was brought to the door of the taber- 
nacle, or the temple, and whether a burnt, 
peace, sin, or trespass offering, the offerer 
laid his hand upon the head of it. Levit. i.-iii. 
-iv. Ifeithera burnt, or peace offering, 
the priest sprinkled the blood round about 
the altar, (Levit. i. iii.)—but if a sin offer- 
ing, whether for the high priest, or for the 
whole congregation, the priest brought of 
the blood into the tabernacle, or temple, 
and dipping his finger into it, sprinkled it 
seven times before the Lord, i. e. before 
the veil of the sanctuary, or holy of holies, 
where the ark, and other symbols of the 
divine presence, were. In all sin-offerings 
he put some blood on the horns of the altar 
of sweet incense, and poured out the rest 
at the bottom of the altar of burnt-offerings, 
which was placed at the door of the taber- 
nacle. (Levit. i.-ili.-iv.-v.) 

In burnt offerings, the head, inward parts, 
and legs, were severed from the body, the 
last two cleansed, and then the whole, with 
the fat, was burnt on the altar. Levit. i. 

In peace or sin offerings, all the fat with- 
in, with the kidneys and caul, were burnt 
on the daily burnt-offering. In peace offer- 
ings, the breast and right shoulder. were 
separated, and waved or heaved to and fro, 
and then eaten by the priests; the remain- 
der of the carcase was consumed by the 
offerer, his connexions, and friends. Levit. 
ili.-iv.—vii.—x. 

In sin-offerings, when the blood was 
brought into the tabernacle, the body was 
burnt in a clean place, outside of the camp, 
and the operator cleansed himself before he 
returned: but when the blood was not 
brought in, the body was eaten by the 
priests, in the sanctuary. Numb. xviii. 

On the great day of atonement, the high 
priest, for himself and farnily, presented a 
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A WRITTEN CREED. 


bullock for a sin-offering: and for the con- 
gregation, two goats were brought, and one 
chosen by lot for a sin-offering; and when 
-the sin offerings were slain, the high priest 
took a censer filled with coals from the 
altar, and a handful of incense, and, with 
the greatest solemnity, entered through the 
veil into the holy of holies, put the censer 
before the ark, and poured on the incense, 
so that the smoke might cover the mercy- 
séat. He then brought the blood of the 
sin-offerings, and sprinkled it upon, and 
before the mercy-seat, seven times. 

The goat, being one of the two above 
mentioned, was termed the Scarr-Goat, 
and was presented alive before the Lord, 
and the high-priest, laying both hands on 
its head, confessed over it all the iniquities 
of the children of Israel, putting them on 
the head of the goat, and then sent it off 
by a suitable person into the wilderness, to 
be let loose, in a desert, uninhabited land. 
The man, thus rendered unclean, was re- 
quired to wash his clothes, and bathe, be- 
fore he entered the camp. 

This is a summary of the chief sacrificial 
vites, as set forth in the levitical law. They 
are here presented to the reader, because 
it is in them that theologians think they 
find the proofs of the truth of the doctrine 
of satisfaction, and vicarious punishment.— 
¥ shall proceed, in my next communication, 
io jnquire into the ground on which their 
hypotheses rest, and the arguments addu- 
Ved to maintain them. xX. 


FOR THE BEREAY. 


A WRITTEN CREED. 


In the last “Saturday Evening Post,” is 
the following sentence, stated to have been 
taken from the “ Christian Advocate,” edit- 
éd in Philadelphia by a Presbyterian minis- 
ter (Green) :— 

-“Wanting—a written creed.—A 
4nd in our opinion the dest part of that Soci- 
ety fof Friends}, are obliged to endure, 
without tmmediate remedy, the aBominaBLE 
imprxTixs of one of the most aupacious rN- 
Fipexs that ever insulted public sentiment.” 


However ill befitting such foul invective, 
from one who makes a high profession, and 


is-a-teacher of the religion of the aregk and 


humble Saviour—however intemperate the 
zeal, and bitter the spirit which it betrays— 


and however irreproachable the life and 


‘conduct, in all practical righteousness, of 


the man against whom it is hurled—still, we 
are by no means surprised, when we look 
at the quarter whence it proceeds. 

_ ‘There is scarcely a sect in the United 
States, against which the Presbyterian lead- 
ers and clergy have not sent forth similar 
anathemas; so that the intolerance of this 
people has grown intoa proverb. We feel 
happy, however, in the belief, that there are 
not a few, chiefly amongst those whom 
priestcraft has named Jaiefy, who are, in de- 
gree, cluthed with that charity and forbear- 
ance, which ought always to adorn the 
Christian character. But these “are obliged 
to endure” from thcir ministers and leaders, 
“without immediate remedy,” both from 
the pulpit and the press, not only language 
the most contumelious, and denunciations 
the most bitter, but much misrepresentation 
and falsehood,” against persons whom they 
respect, and neighbours whom they love. 

The difference (and it is not small) be- 
tween the doctor’s religion, and that of the 
man he thus assails, is, that the religion 
of the last lies wholly in practical righteous- 
ness; Wut the religion of the first, chiefly in 
opinions—in theory—“a written creed.”— 

Hence, with the doctor, the most holy life 
cannot countervail the (with him) horrible 
mischiefs of opinions, which he (poor man) 
may deem heterodox! Thus “A mh may 
be a rebel against his Creator, as much by his — 
sincere, yet erroneous belief, as by his “ im- 
moral conduct.” Again, after literally “ in- 
cluding” the Quakers “all under sin,” for 
their supposed “erroneous belief,” the 
same writer says, “of their amiable virlucs 
we speak not—those merit every praise,”’{ 
&c. This, then, is the ground they take; 
a faith which we trace through a long line 
of orthodoxy, (producing too little fruit, 
and much of that very sour,) even up to 
their founder himself, of whose fiery spirit, 
the doctor’s anathema contains a goodly 
portion. 


* See “ Paul,” in Paul & Amicus—Mil- 
ler’s Letters—Brownlee’s Inguiry—Evangeli* 
cal Witness—Presbyterian Magazine—-&. 


Brownier, 57-30% 
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Bat, independent of the grossness and 
virulence in Green’s language, it includes 
a sentiment, equally at war with reason and 
experience. For, when has “a written 
creed” ever possessed the charm to prevent 
“abominable impieties”? On the contrary, 
are we not justified in making the assertion, 
that it has been a most fruitful source of 
them? We will here say nothing about what 
the Catholic creed has done. We do not 
ask the author to travel beyond the limits of 
his own “written creed.”” What was it, we 
ask, that brought Seryetus to the stake, and 
the grey hairs of Oldenbarnevelt to the block? | 
The author’s “written creed.” Who per- 
secuted, imprisoned, banished by thousands, 
the unoffending Armenians, in Holland and 
Germany ’—the Calvinists, with the same 
“written creed.” What produced the fa- 
mous decree of the Presbyterian parliament 
in England, which, had not the common 
people resisted it, would have gibbeted 
thousands* of the best men in that Island?— 


the West-minster divines, with the author’s |' 


written creed.”? Who was it, that, mak- 
ing war on the seefdries in the same country, 
eried out “more blood!”—* let not thine 
hand spare, nor thine eye pity!—wo to them 


that do the work of the Lord deceitfully”’— | 


the Presbyterian clergy, with the author’s 
“written creed” in their hands. Who whipt 
and banished the Baptists, for refusing to 
sprinkle their infants; and hung the Qua- 
kers, for preaching universal grace’—the 
author’s brethren in New-England, with his 
“ written creed.” 


* Wanting—a written creed”—to stretch 
and lop the consciences, or (having power) 
the bodies of men. Let the doctor cast his 
eye upon the religious chart of Calvin’s fol- 
lowers, and he will find all the letters of his 
“creed” written in blood, wherever “ civil 
rulers” have been the “nursing fathers” of 
this “written creed.” And when that spirit 
which seems to call down “fire from hea- 


have not, by thus presenting so many “ oc- 
casions to fall,” in the way of unstable souls, 
produced more “ audacious infidels” than 
the written creeds of Hume, Voltaire, and 
Paine. Lastly, let him take a glance at 
Edinburg, the faithful nursery of his “ writ- 
ten creed,” and he will there see a Society 
of “audacious infidels,” who openly profess 
deism—the only society of deists, we be- 
lieve, in Christendom, who have declared 
themselves as such. But if this be too far 
for his vision, let him look on New England, 
where his “ written creed” has been enthro- 
ned for generations, and he will there find 
hundreds of newly made “ audacious inf- 
dels,’”’ driven from the banners of orthodoxy, 
by the intolerance* of the Presbyterian 
clergy, with their “ written creed.” 
W. 


BOR THE BEREAN. 


“ This Padre,” says captain Riley, in his 
Narrative, page 507, ‘*told me that he 
had lived in Barbary for ten years, four 
of which he had spent at Mogadore, three at 
| Rabat, and three here, (Laresh) secluded 
' from the civilized world; that the court of 
Spain allowed a large premium to those Pa- 
_dres or fathers of good character, to be ap- 
| proved by the archbishop, who are willing 
| to spend ten years in Barbary, as missiona- 
_ ries, and a stipend of three thousand dollars 

a year for the remainder of their lives. 
_ asked him of what use he could be in Bar- 
_bary, to the cause of christianity, since he 
dare not even attempt to convert a Moor or 
an Arab, or mention the name ofthe Sa- 
viour as one of the God-head, to either, or 
even toaJew?’ * None at all,’ said he, ‘ but 
still we bear the name of missionaries af 
home to convert the heathen: our allowance 
of money is ample; we live well, as you see, 


ven,”’ to destroy the “audacious infidel,” 
shall have ceased its foul effervescence—in 
the cool of the day (should it ever come) 
let the author ask himself, whether this long 
list of “ abominable impieties,”’ which have 
so naturally flowed from his “ written creed,” 


(he was indeed fat and in fine order) laugh 
at the folly of our countrymen, and enjoy 
the present as wellas we can. When these 
ten years expire, we get leave to return to 


* A whole congregation in Boston, is said 


* Neal's history of the Puritans: 


on account of the intelerant condwet ef therr 
ministers. 


c have lately gone over to the Untrantans, 
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our country, where we are received as pat- 
terns of piety, that have,rendered vast servi- 
ces to the christian world; every respectable 
house is open to receive us; our company 
ismuch sought after; our yearly salary of 
three thousand dollars affords us many gra- 
tifications; and for this ten years spent in 
such privations and severe gospel labours, we 
are allowed absolution for the remainder of 
our lives.” | 

This Spanish missionary, it seems lived 
«* well,” and was ‘fat and in fine order”! 
‘This reminds us of the mode of living of the 
modern missionaries in India, of whose ‘‘vast 
services,”’ and ‘‘privations,”’ so much hasbeen 
said by the papers devoted to their inéerest, 
in this country. The following account of 
a dinner, was transmitted some time ago 
by one of their number, to a correspondent: 

There were on the table to day,” says 
he, ‘a loin of veal roasted, a joint of mut- 
ton, a kid’s-head pie, a piece of smoked 
flitch, a piece of roasted pork, a boiled fowl, 
a hash and acurry, tea-soup, potatoes, pick- 
jed limes, purified water, claret, brandy and 
Madeira wines for drink: for desert, peach 
pie, an almond pudding, ripe mangoes, plan- 
tains, and a sort of plum with anaes 


“ Missionary Flattery.—Human nature is 
alwaysthe same. The wealth of the Roman 
Catholics was acquired, chiefly, by the flat- 


‘fery of women. Paula, a rich widow of 


Rome, descended from the Scipios and the 
Gracchi, who owned the city of Nicopolia, 
abandoned Rome and her infant, retired to 
the village of Bethlehem, founded four mon- 
asteries and a hospital, and was titled ‘Mother- 
in-law of God.’ Our modern societies find 
the same means the most productive sources 
of wealth. Out of six hundred and seven- 
teen members for life of the Bible Society, 
by the payment of thirty dollars, four hun- 
dred and eighty were made such by females. 


_ Sir Isaac Newton, with all his logarithms, 


would be puzzled to calculate the sum total 
of flatiery, expended in this operation.— 
Presidents and Vice Presidents! ‘ Marthas 
and Marys’! ‘Mothers in Israel’! ‘ Angels 
of mercy in female form’! ‘ Fuir hearers’! 
‘Imposing influence of female grace!” ‘Ye 
shall be as Gods, knowing good and evil.’ 


“Ainong all the holy pretenders, who haye 


robbed man by flattering woman, the world 
has produced one that dared to refuse in- 
cense to female vanity.—When Melanida 
presented three hundred pounds weight of 
silver to the monasteries, she wished to spe- 
cify the value of the gift. ‘Do you offer 
it to me,’ said the monk Pambo, ‘or to 
God? If to God, he who weighs the moun- 
tains in a balance, need not be informed 
of the weight of your silver.” Most persons 
seem to think that thcir donations will never 
be heard of in Heaven, unless they are pub- 
lished in the Religious Intelligencer.” 
American Eagle. 


AN 
WILMINGTON. 
TUESDAY, February 1st, 1825. 


— = 


To our Correspondents. 


Communications which concern the Be- 
rean, have been sometimes directed to Mew 
denhall Walters—hereafter all communi- 
cations for this paper must be addressed f 
the Editor of the Berean. 


Our correspondent S. is invited, as Iei- 
sure and inclination may point towards. the 
Berean, to occupy some of its columns, in 
the cause of truth and in the illustration of 
our “religious rights.” From the signs of 
the times it is apparent, that much darkness 
yet hangs over this 1aomentous subject. 


By comparing the publications in thié 
paper, over the signatures of “ Fox,” “B.”’ 
and “T. H.” it must be evident to every 
one, that some difference of opinion did ex- 
ist amongst the early Quakers, on certain 
points connected with the doctrine of the 
trinity and the atonement; as hinted at by 
us, ina former number of the Berean. It 
would even seem that opposite and contrary 
views on the same points, were entertained 
by the same writers, at different times, or in 
different periods of their religious progress. 
How, for instance, can we reconcile some 
expressions found in Penn’s “Sandy Fown- 
dation Shaken,” with some other parts of 
his writings’ But as the subjects, the treat- 
ment of which, has thus giyen mse to tfese 
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apparent discrepancies, are undergoing a 
close and free inquiry in our paper, we will 
suspend, for the present, further remarks 
upon them. In the mean time, we wish it 
to be fully understood, that our columns, as 
expressed in the Prospectus, are not devo- 
ted, exclusively, to any sect, party, or opin- 
ions whatever: A pure interest for the truth, 
very naturally begets a desire for fair and 
impartial investigation, and, in the progress 
of it, a concern te avoid every thing that 
may “ put a stumbling block, or an occasion 
to fall,” in the way of others. 


Happily, the one true faith, rests not on 
what any man, or set of men, may have 
written, said, or dictated. Faith is the 
“fruit of the spirit,” (Gal. v, 22.)—the gift 
ef God, (Eph. xi. 8.)—and the object of it, 
is “the promise, word or testimony of God, 
speaking to the mind,” (Barc. Works, p. 
.277)—in other words, inward immediate re- 
velation. It is perfected by works, and with- 
out works is dead, (Jam. ii. 22.-xx. 26.)— 
‘The just live by it, (Gal. iii. 2.) It work- 
eth by Jove, (Gal. v. 6.) It sanctifies and pu- 
rifies, (Acts, xv. 9.-xxvi. 18.) The heathen 
is justified by it, (Gal. iii. 8.) It stands not 
in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
Gad, and through it alone all the children 
ef God have wrought the works of obedi- 
ence and righteousness, (1 Cor. xi. 5.—1 
John, v. 4.—Heb. xi.) 


But what is mere opinion in religion? It is 
the gift of man, or traditional—the fruit of 
the finite, carnal mind—it is multifarious 
and contradictory—it possesses no substance, 
nor is it founded on proper evidence. It is 
least injurious when without wirks—the 
bigot and hypocrite live by it—it worketh by 
hatred, and strife, and bloodshed—it cor- 
rupts or destroys the benevolent affections, 
and no man can be justified by it—it is over- 
come of the world; and to enforce it, men 
have committed all manner of wickedness 
and cruelty. 

Again: true faith, as it regards the pos- 
sessor, reduces religion to practice; but 
opinion limits it to theory. Hence, the lat- 
ter occupies the head, but the former the 
fieart. Qne “hopeth all things”—*“ beareth 
all things’—but the other is always more 
er less intolerant. Faith is nourished by its 
ewa fruits; obeditnce, peace, and joy in 


the holy Ghost; but opinion lives on specu- 
lation and controversy. The primary rule 
of the first, is outward and carnal; that of 
the last, inward and spiritual. 

Now, notwithstanding the obvious ineffi- 
ciency of that faith which is founded on 
books and creeds, or opinions deduced from 
them, to rectify the will, and purify the 
heart, it is manifest that the religion of a 
large proportion of the professors in Chriss 
tendom, of every sect, have no other foun- 
dation: and our principal object in under- 
taking this work was, and continues to be, 
so far to examine those opinions and speci- 
lations, on which the hope of these pro- 
fessors rests, as to show their incompeten- 
cy, inconsistency, and absurdity; and te 


probe and prove the fuith founded on them, 
by works. | 


In the progress of our labours, we have 
given offence to some of these professors, 
and the hackneyed names of socinian, uni- 
tarian, &c. have been freely bestowed: but 
none of these things move us. If to believe 
that the immediate operation of the spirit of 
Christ in the soul, is essential to faith—that 
reason without divine illumination, is in the 
spiritual, what the moon without the sun’s 
rays, is in the gatural, world, be socinianism 
—then are we socinian. And if to believe 
that Jesus Christ was “more thana prophet” 
—“ God manifest in the flesh”—and had the 
Spirit “without measure” given unto him, 
for the glorious purpose of redeeming love— 
“to save that which was lost,” be unitarian- 
ism—then are we unitarian in our creed. 

But, we do not believe that the mercy 
which our heavenly Father has vouchsafed 
to us, was ever Lought or sold—we do “not 
believ@ in the doctrine of “a nistrxcTiow 
in the Divine nature”—we do not believe 


in Christ as the “ second person” m the tnin« 


ity, norin the Holy Spirit as “ the third”— 
we do not believe in the doctrine of satis- 
faction; nor in vicertous righteousness, or 
vicgrious punishment; nor in half of the 
thirty-nine articles; nor in a fourth of the 
“Confession of Faith; nor im the divine 
right of archbishops, or bishops, or the gen- 
eral assembly, or the. pope of Rome, to say 
what we shall or shall not believe, or to dice 
tate the terms on which Infinite Goodness 
will be pleased to accept ust 
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ANCIENT MEMORIAL. 


To the Editor of the Berean. 

The ancient memorial to the General As- 
sembly of Virginia, of which the following 
‘is acopy; was found among the papers of 
ene of those eminent statesmen, who stood 
foremost as advocates for the cause of liberty 
and truth, at the time when the oppressive 


acts of the English government,compelled 


our fathers to declare themselves independ- 
ant of that country, at the enormous expense 
of a revolution; the footsteps of which were 
in blood—and through all the unspeakable 
horrorsof civilwar. ‘The time, the circum- 
stances and the occasion, were too awful 
and impressive, to admit that these venera- 
ble men, should examine ina light or triyial 
manner, the momentous foundation upon 
which they were about toproceced. On the 
contrary, their powerful minds were anima- 
ted with an ardor, proportioned to the mag- 
nitude of the interests which were in dan- 
ger; at once constraining and enabling them, 
to investigate more radically and honestly, 
than was perhaps ever before attempted by 
any people—the nature and ground of civil 
and religious rights—and to exhibit to the 
world those profound and luminous discove- 
ries, which have since formed the basis of 
our civil and political institutions. But it 
would appear from the occasion of this re- 
monstrance, that after witnessing the 
achievement and enjoying the blessings of 
eivil and religious liberty; there were some 
(and these too, in a Legislative assembly, ) 
who wished to limit the enjoyment of these 
precious privileges, in imitation of the gov- 
ernment from which they had separated, 
and* with which they had contended for 
these very immunities! The indi t en- 
ergy, and overwhelming weight 

ment, with which this attempt to abridge 
their inestimable rights, was encountered, 
are so conspicuous in this valuable docu- 
ment, that, like the Declaration of Rights, 
it ought to be preserved as a national trea- 
sure, and diffused as extensively as possible 
for the benefit of mankind. “s. 


Tb the honorable the General of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia: A memo- 
rial and remonstrance. . 


“ We, the subscribers, citizens of the said 
commonwealth, haying taken into serious 


-consideration, a bill printed by order of the 

last session of the General Assembly, enti- 
tled “A bill establishing a provision for 
teachers of the Christian religion,” and con- 
ceiving that the same, if finally armed with 
the sanctions of a law, will be a dangerous 
abuse of power, are bound as faithful mem- 
bers ofa free state, to remonstrate against it; 
and to declare the reasons by which we are 
determined. We remonstrate against the 
said bill, 

“ Because, We hold it for a fundamental 
and undeniable truth, ‘that religion, or the 
duty which we owe to our Creator, and the 
manner of discharging it, can be directed 
only by reason and conviction, not by force 
or violence,’* The religion then of every 
man, must be left to the conviction and con- 
science of every man; and it is the right of 
every man to exercise it as these may dic- 
tate. This right is, in its nature, an uha 
lianable right. It is unalienable; because 
the opinions of men, depending only on 

the evidence contemplated in their own 
minds, cannot follow the dictates of othes 
“men: It is unalienable also; because what 
‘is here a right towards men, isa duty to- 
wards the Creator. Itis the duty of every 
man to render to the Creator such homage, 
, and such only, as he believes to be accepta- 
ble to him; this duty is precedent, both in 
order of time, and in degree of obligation, 
,to the claims of civil society. Before any 
" man can be considered a member of civil 
society, he must be considered as a subject 
of the Governor of the Universe: And if a 
member of civil society, who enters into any 
subordinate association, must always do it 
with a reservation of his duty to the general 
authority; much more must every man who 
becomes a member of any particular civil 
society, do it with a saving of his allegia 
to the Universal Sovereign. We maintain, 
therefore, that in matters of religion, ne 
man’s right is abridged by the institution of 
civil society; and that religion is wholly 
exempt from its cognizance. True it is, 
that no other rule exists, by which any ques- 
tion which may divide a society, can be ul- 
timately determined, but the will of the ma- 
jority; but it is also true, that the majority 
may trespass on the rights of the minority, 
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“Because, If religion be exempt from | 
the authority of the society at large, still 
less can it be subject to that of the Legisla- 
tive body. The latter are but the creatures 
and vicegerents of the farmer. Their juris- 
diction is both derivative and limited. It 
is limited with regard to the co-ordinate de- 


partments; more necessarily is it limited | 


with regard to the constituents. The pre- 
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as relinquishing no more, and therefore re- 
taining no less, one than another, of their 
rights. . Above all are they to be considers 
ed as retaining an ‘equal title to the free 
exercise of religion, according to, the dic- 


tates of conscience.’ Whilst we assert for 


servation of a free government requires not 
merely that the metes and bounds which | 
separate each department of power, be in- | 
variably maintained; but more especially, 
that neither of them be suffered to overleap 
the great barrier, which defends. the rights 
ef the people. The rulers who are guilty 
ef such an encroachment, exceed the com- 
mission from which they derive their au- 
thority, and are tyrants. The people who | 
submit to it, are governed by laws made | 
neither by themselves, nor an authority de- | 
rived from them, and are slaves. 

“ Beause, It is proper to take alarm at | 
the first experiment en our liberties. We 
hold this prudent jealousy to be the first | 
duty of citizens, and one of the noblest 
characteristics of the late revolution. The 
freemen of America did not wait till usurp- 
ed power had strengthened itself by exer- 
cise, and entangled the question in prece- 
dents. They saw all the consequences in 
the principle, and they avoided the conse- 
sequences, by denying the principle. We 
revere this lesson too much, soon to forget 
it. Who does not see that the same autho- 


rity which can establish Christianity, in ex- | 


Gusion of all other religions, may establish 
with the same ease, any particular sect of 
Christians, in exclusion of all other sects? 
That the same authority which can force a 
citizen to contribute three-pence only of his | 
property for the support of any one estab- 
lishment, may force him to conform to any 
one establishment, in all cases whatsoever. 

“ Because, The bill violates that equality 
which ought to be the basis of every law; 


and which is more indispensible, in propor- | 


tion as the validity or expediency of any 
law is more liable to be impeached. If “all | 
men are by nature equally free and inde- 
pendent,’’* all men are to be considered as 
entering into society on equal conditions, | 


Deglaration on Rights, Apt. 1. 


ourselves a freedom to embrace, to profess, 
and to observe, the religion which we be- 
lieve to be of divine origin, we cannot deny 
an equal freedom to those, whose minds 
have not yet yielded to the evidence which 
has convinced us. If this freedom be abu- 
sed, it is an offence against God, not against 
man: To God, therefore, not to men, must 
an account of it be rendered. As the bill 
violates equality by subjecting some to pe- 
culiar burdens; so it violates the same prin- 
ciple, by granting to others, peculiar ex- 
emptions. Are the Quakers and Menonists 
the only sects who think a compulsive sup- 
port of their religions, unnecessary and ua- 
| warrantable? Can their piety alone, be en- 
trusted with the care of public worship ?— 
Ought their religions to be endowed, above 
all others, with extraordinary privileges, by 
which proselytes may be enticed froza all 
others? We think too favourably of the jus- 
tice and good sense of these denominations, 
to believe, that they either covet pre-emi- 
neneies over their feliow citizens, or that 
they will be seduced by them, from the 
common opposition to the measure. 

“ Because, The bill implies, either that 
the civil magistrate is a competent judge of 
religious truth; or that he may employ reli- 
gion ds an engine of civil policy. The first 
is an arrogant pretension, falsified by the 
contradictory opinions of rulers in all ages, 
and throughout the world: The second an 
unhallowed perversion of the means of sal- 
vation. 

“Because, The establishment proposed 
by the bill, is not requisite for the support 
of the Christian religion. To say that it ig, 
is a contradiction to the Christian religion 
itself; for every page of it disavoavs a de- 
pendence on the powers of this world: It is 
a contradiction to fact; for it is known that 
this religion both existed and flourished, 
not only without the support of human 


| laws, but in spite of every opposition from 


them; and not only during the peried of 
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364 ANCIBNT MEMORIAL. 
miraculous aid, but long after it had been {| gy, convenient auxiliaries. A just govern- 


left to its own evidence, and the ordinary 
eare of Providence. Nay, it is a contradic- 
tion in terms; fora religion not invented by 
human, policy, must have pre-existed and 
been supported, before it was established 
by human policy. It is moreover to weaken 
in those who profess this religion, a pious 
eonfidence in its innate excellénée, and the 
patronage of its author; and to foster in 
those who still reject it, a suspicion, that its 
friends are too conscious of its fallacies, to 
trust it to its own merits. 

“Because, Experience witnesseth that 
ecclesiastical establishments, instead of main- 
taining the purity and efficacy of religion, 
have had a contrary operation. . During 
almost fifteen centuries, has the legal estab- 
lishment of Christianity been on trial. What 
have been its fruits’ More or less in all pla- 
ces, pride and indolence in the clergy; ig- 
norence and servility in the laity; in both, 
superstition, bigotry and persecution. In- 
qfiire of the teachers of Christianity for 
the ages in which it appeared in its great- 
est lustre; those of every sect point to the 
ages prior to its incorporation with civil po- 
licy. Propose a restoration of this primi- 
tive state, in which its teachers depended 
on the voluntary rewards of their flocks; 
many of them predict its downfall. On 
which side ought their testimony to have 
greatest weight, when for, or when against 
their interest? 

“Because, The establishment in question 
is not necessary for the support of civil gov- 
ernment. If it be urged as necessary for 
the support of civil government, only as it 
is ameans of supporting religion; and if it 
be not necessary for the latter purpose, it 
cannot be necessary for the former. [If re- 
ligion be not within the cognizance of civil 
government, how can its legal establishment 
be said to be necessary, to civil government? 
What influence, in fact, have ecclesiastical. 
¢stablishments had on civil society’ In some 
instances they have been seen to erect a 
spiritual tyranny on the ruins of the civil 


_ authority; in many instances they have been 


seen upholding the thrones of political ty- 
ranny; in no instance have they been seen 
the guardians of the liberties of the people. 
Rulers who wished to subvert the public 


likerty, may have found an established cler- 


ment, instituted to secure and perpetuate it, 
needs them not. Such a government will 
be best supported by protecting -every citi- 
zen in the enjoyment of his religion, with 
the same equal hand, which protects his 
person, and his property; by neither invad- 
ing the equal rights of any sect; nor suffer. 
ing any sect to invade those of another. — 

“Because, The proposed establishment, 
is a departure from that generous policy; 
which, offering an asylum to the persecut- 
ed and oppressed of every nation and reli- 
gion, premised a lustre to our country, and 
an accession to the number of its citizens. 
What a melancholy mark is the bill, of sud- 
den degeneracy? Instead of holding forth 
an asylum to the persecuted, it is itself, a 
signal of persecution. It degrades from the 
equal rank of citizens all those whose opin- 
ions in religion do not bend to those of the 
Legislative authority. Distant as it may be, 
in its present form, from the Inquisition, it 
differs from it only in degree. The one is 
the first step, the other the last, in the ca- 
reer of intolerance. The magnanimous 
sufferer under this cruel scourge in foreign 
regions, must view the bill as a beacon on 
our coast, warning him to seck some other 
haven, where liberty and philanthropy, i 
their due extent, may offer a more certain 
repose from his troubles. 

“Because, It will have a like tendency 
to banish our citizens. The allurements 
presented by other situations are every day 
thinning their number. To superadd 2 
fresh motive to emigration, by revoking the 
liberty which they now enjoy, would be 
the same species of folly, which has dis- 
honoured and depopulated ftourishing king- 
doms. 

* Because, It will destroy that modera- 
tion and harmony which the forbearance of. 
our laws to intermeddle with religion, has 
produced amongst its several sects. Tor- 
rents of blood have been spilt in the old 
world, by vain attempts of the secular arm 
t#extinguish religious discord, by proscrib- 
ing all difference in religious opinions.— 
Time has at length revealed the true rem- 
edy. Every relaxation of narrow and rigor- 
ous policy, wherever it has been tried, has 
been found to assuage the disease. The 


American theatre Irs exhibited proofs, that 
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equal and complete liberty, if it does not 
wholly eradicate it, sufficiently destroys its 
malignant influence on the health and pros- 
perity of the state, If, With the salutary 
effects of this system under our own eyes, 
we begin to contract the bonds of religious 
freedom, we know no name that will too 
severely reproach our folly. At least let 
warning be taken at the first fruits of the 
threatened innovation. The very appear- 
ance of the bill has transformed ‘that Chris- 
tian forbearance, love and charity,’ which 
of late mutually prevailed, into animosities 
and jealousies, which may not soon be ap- 
peased. What mischiefs may not be dread- 
ed, should this enemy to the public quiet 
be armed with the force of a law? 

“ Because, The policy of the bill is ad- 
verse to the diffusion of the light of Chris- 
tianity. ‘The first wish of those who enjoy 
this precious gift, ought to be that it may 
be imparted to the whole race of mankind. 
Compare the number of those who have as 
yet received it, with the number still remain- 
ing under the dominion of false religions; 
and how small is the former? Does the pol- 
icy of the bill tend to lessen the dispropor- 
tion? No: it at once discourages those who 
are strangers to the light of revelation, from 
coming into the region of it; and counte- 
nances, by example, the nations who con- 
tinue in darkness, in shutting out those who 
might convey it to them. Instead of level- 
ling, as far as possible, every obstacle to 
the victorious progress of truth, the bill 
with an ignoble and unchristian timidity, 
would circumscribe it, with a wall of de- 
fence, against the encroachments of error. 

“ Because, Attempts to enforce by legal 
sanctiens, acts obnoxious to so great a pro- 
portion of citizens, tend to enervate the laws 
in general, and to slacken the bands of so- 
ciety. If it be difficult to execute any law, 
which is not generally deemed necessary or 
salutary, what must be the case, where it is 
deemed invalid and dangerous? And what 
may be the effect of so striking an example 
of impotency in the government, on its gen- 
eral authority. 

“Because, A measure of sych singular mag- 
nitude and delicacy ought not to be impo- 
sed, without the clearest evidence that it is 


éalled for by a majority of citizens: And no | 


satisfactory method is yet proposed, by 


which the voice of the majority in this case 
may be determined, or its influence secu- 
red. ‘The people of the respective coun- 
ties are indeed requested to signify their 
opinion respecting the adoption of the bill 
to the next session of Assembly.’ But the 
representation must be made equal, before 
the voice either of the representatives, or of 
the counties, will be that of the people.— 
Our hope is that neither of the former will, 
after due “consideration, espouse the dan- 
gerous principle of the bill. Should the 
event disappoint us, it will still leave us in 
full confidence that a fair appeal to the lat- 
ter, will reverse the sentence against our 
liberties. 

“Because, Finally, ‘The equal right of 
every citizen to the free exercise of his re- 


science,’ is held by the same tenure with 
all our other rights. If we recur to its ori- 
gin, it is equally the gift of nature; if we 
weigh its importance, it cannot be less dear 
to us; if we consult the * declaration of those 
rights which pertain to the good people of 


ernment,’* it is enumerated with equal 
solemnity, or rather studied emphasis. 
Either then we must say, that the will of 
the legislature is the only measure of their 
authority, and that in the plenitude of this 
authority, they may sweep away all our fun- 
damental rights; or, that they are bound to 
leave this particular right untouched and 
sacred; Either we must say, that they niay 
contro} the freedom of the press, may abol- 
ish the trial by jury, may swallow up the 
executive and judiciary powers of the state; 
nay, that they may despoil us of our very 
right of suffrage, and erect themselves into 
an independent and hereditary assembly; or 
we must say, that they have no authority to 
enact into law the bill under consideration. 
We, the subscribers, say, that the general 
assembly of this commonwealth have no 


omitted on our part against so dangerous 
an usurpation, we oppose to it this remon- 
strance; earnestly praying, as we are in 
duty bound, that the Supreme Lawgiver of 
the Universe, by illuminatigg those to whom 
it is addressed, may, on the one hand, tyrn 


| * Preamble to the Declaration of Rights.’ 


ligion, according to the dictates of con- — 


Virginia, as the basis and foundation of gov- 


such authority: And that no effort may be 
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_ and Mahometan, the Christian and the Pa- 
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their from every act 
affront his holy prerogative, or violate the | 
trust committed to them: And on the other, 


be worthy of his blessing, may redound to 
their own praise, and may establish more 
firmly the liberties, the prosperity and the 
of the commonweditlf.’" 


(SOPIZED FROM THE CHRISTIAN INQUIRER. ) 


Letter addressed to the People of England by 
the Right Honorable William Rack Earl 
ef Chatham.—1733. 


“Gentlemen, whoever takes a view of the | 
World, will find, that what the greatest part 


of mankind have agreed to call religion, has | 
_ been only some outward exercise, esteem- 


ed sufficient to work a reconciliation with 
God. It has moved them to build temples, 
slay victims, offer up sacrifices, to fast and 
feast, to petition and think, to laugh and 
ery, to sing and sigh by turns; but it has 
not yet been found sufficient to induce them | 
to break off an amour, to make restitution 
of ill-gotten wealth, or to bring the passions 
and appetites to areasonable subjection.— 
Differ as much as they may in opinion, con- 
cerning what they ought to believe, or after 
what manner they are to serve God, as they 
eall it, yet they all agree in gratifying their 
appetites. The same passion reigns eter- 
nally in all countries and in all ages, Jew 


gan, the Tartar and the Indian; all kinds of 
men who differ in almost every thing else, 
universally agree with regard to their pas- 
sions: if there be any difference among 
them, it is this, that the more superstitious, | 
they are always the more vicious; and the 
more they believe, the less they practise. — 
"Phis is a melancholy consideration to a good 
mind; it is a truth, and certainly, above all 
things, worth our while to inquire into.— 
We will, therefore, probe the wound, and 
search to the bottom; we will lay the axe to 
the root of the tree, and show you the true 
reason why men go on in sinning and re- | 
penting, and sinning again, through the 


wickedly taught, that religion and virtue 
| are two things absolutely distinet; that the 
deficiency of the one, might be supplied by 
the sufficiency of the other; and that what 
you want in virtue, you must make up in 
religion. But this religion, so dishonoura- 
ble to God, and so pernicious to men, is 


| worse than Atheism; for Atheism, though it 


= 


| takes away one great motive to support vir- 

tue in distress, yet it furnishes no man with 
arguments to be vicious; but superstition, 
or what the world means by religion, is the 
greatest possible encouragement to vice, by 
setting up something as religion, which shall 
atone and commute for the want of virtue. 
This is establishing iniquity by a law, the 
highest law; by authority, the highest au- 
thority; that of God himself. We complain 
of the vices of the world, and of the wick- 
edness of men, without searching into the 
true cause. It is not because they are wick- 
ed by nature, for that is both false and im- 
pious; but because, to serve the purposes 
of their pretended soul savers, they have 
been carefully taught that they are wicked 
by nature, and cannot help continuing so. 
It would have been impossible for men to 
have been both religious and vicious, had 
religion been made to consist wherein alone 
it does consist; and had they been always 
taught that true religion is the practice of 
virtue, in obedience to the will of God, who 
presides over all things, and will finally make 
every man happy who docs his duty. 

This single opinion in religion, that all 
things are so well made by the Deity, that 
virtue is its own reward, and that happiness 
will ever arise from acting according to the 
reason of thing's; or that God, ever wise and 
good, will provide some extraordinary hap- 
piness for those who suffer for \ irtue’s sake, 
is enough to support a man under all diffi- 
culties, to keep him steady to his duty, and 
to enable him to stand as firm as arock, — 
amidst all the charms of applause, profit, 
and honour. But this religion of reason, 
which all men are capable of, has been ne- 
glected and condemned, and another set up, 
the natural consequences of which have 
puzzled men’s understandings, and de- 
bauched their morals, more than all the 
lewd poets and atheistical philosophers that 


whole course of their lives; and the reason 


is, ‘because they have been taught, most ' 


| ever infested the world: for, instead of be- 


iwg taught that religion consists in action, 
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or obedience to the eternal moral law of | pitch of impiety; then is their iniquity full; Bit 
_ God, we have been most gravely and vene- || then have they finished the misery, and a 
rably told, that it consists in the belief ef | completed ‘the destruction, of poor mortal ian 
certain opinions, which we could form no 


idea of, or which were contrary to the clear | 


perceptions of our minds, or which had no 
tendency to make us either wiser or better, 
or which is much worse, had a manifest ten- 
dency to make us wicked and immoral.— 
And this belief, this impious belief, arising 
from imposition on one side, and from want 
of examination on the other, has been called 
by the sacred name of religion; whereas 
real and genuine religion consists in know- 
ledge and obedience. We know there is a 
God, and we know his will, which is, that 
we should do all the good we can; and we 
are assured from his perfections, that we 
shall find our own good in so doing. 

“And what would we have more? are we, 
after such inquiry, and in an age full of lib- 
erty, children still? and cannot-we be quiet 
anless we have holy romances, sacred fa- 
bles, and traditional tales, to amuse us in an 
idle hour, and to give rest to our souls, 
when our follies and vices will not suffer us 
to rest? 

- “You have been taught indeed that right 
belief, or orthodoxy, will, like charity, cov- 
er a multitude of sins: but be not deceived; 


belief of, or mere assent to, the truth of pro-. 


positions upon evidence, is not a virtue, nor 
unbelief a vice; faith is not a voluntary act, 
it does not depend upon the will; every 
man must believe or disbelieve, whether he 
will or not, according as evidence appears 
to him. If,. therefore, men, however dig- 
nified or distinguished, command us to be- 
lieve, they are guilty of the highest folly 
and absurdity, because it is out of our pow- 
er; but if they command us to believe, and 
annex rewards to belief, and severe penal- 
ties to unbelief, then they are most wicked 
and immoral, because they annex rewards 
and punishments to what is involuntary, and 
therefore neither rewardable nor punisha- 
ble. It appears then, very plainly, unrea- 
sonable and unjust, to command us to be- 
lieve any doctrine, good or bad, wise or un- 
wise; but, when men command us to be- 
lieve opinions, which have not only no ten- 
dency to promote virtue, but which are 
allowed to commute or atone for the want 
ef it, then are they arrived at the utmost 


man; by betraying the interest of virtue, 74 


they have,undermined and sapped the foun- 
dation of all human happiness; and how 

treacherously and dreadfully have they be-. 
trayed it! A gift, well applied; the chatter- 
ing of some unintelligible sounds, called 

creeds; an unfeigned assent and consent te 

whatever the church enjoins, religious wor- 
ship, and consecrated feasts; repenting on 
a death bed; pardons rightly sued out; and 
absolution authoritatively given; have done 
more towards making and continuing men 
vicious, than all the natural passions and in- 
fidelity put together; for infidelity can only 
take away the supernatural rewards of vir- 
tue; but these superstitious opinions and 

practices, have not only turned the scene, 

and made men lose sight of the natural re- 
wards of it, but have induced them to think 
that were there no hereafter, vice would be 
preferable to virtue, and that they increase 
in happiness as they increase in wickedness; 
and this they have been taught in several 
religious discourses and sermons, delivered 
by men whose authority was never doubt- 
ed, particularly by a late Rev. prelate, I 
mean bishop Atterbury, in his sermen on 
these words, ‘if in this life only be hope, 

then we are of all men most miserable,’ — 
where vice and faith ride most triumphant- 
ly together. But these doctrines, of the 

natural excellency of vice, the efficacy of a 
right belief, the dignity of atonements and 
propitiations, have, beside depriving us of 
the native beauty and charms of honesty, 
and thus cruelly stabbing virtue to the heart, 
raised and diffused among men a certain 
unnatural passion, which we shall call reli- 
gious hatred; a hatred, constant, deep-root- 
ed, and immortal. All other passions rise 
and fall, die and revive again, but this of re- 
ligious and pious hatred, rises and grows 
every day stronger upon the mind, as we 
grow more religious; because we hate for 
God’s sake, and for the sake of those poor 
souls too, who have the misfortune not to 
believe as we do, and can we in so good a 
cause, hate too much? the more thorough- 
ly we hate, the better we are; and the more 
mischief we do to the bodies and estates of 


" these infidels and heretics, the mere we 
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: show our love to God. This is religious 7 -. Or who with unextinguished love | 
; zeal, and this has been called divinity; but | The mother’s bosom warms, 
remember, the only true divinity is human- |, Along the rugged paths of life 
| To bear it in her arms? 


ity. PITT.” 


A God! a God! the wide earth shouts, 
A God! the heavens reply; 
He moulded in his palm the world, 


“We are all apt to judge of ourselves and 


ethers, by the standard which is highest in And hung it to the sky. 
eur own estimation, whether it be reason or : 
Me revelation.” Let us make man!—With beauty clad, 
Ae And health in every vein; 
i ooo And, reason thron’d upon his brow, 
Stepp’d forth majestic man. 
form the Gaxette.) he turns his wond’ring eyes, 
| All nature’s works surveys; 
a THE FOLLY OF ATHEISM. Admires the earth! the icy, himself! 
1 AN ODE—Br Dn. Darwiy._ And tries his tongue in praisg. 
inne “lam fearfully and wonderfully made.” Ye hills and vales! ye meads and woods” 
| Bright sun and glittering stars! 
Bull Atheist! could a giddy dance Fair creatures, tell me, if you can, 

Of atoms lawless hurled, From whence and what I am? 
Construct so wonderful, so wise, 
Pa. So harmonized 2 world? What parent power, all great and geod, 
‘3 Do these around me own; 
| Why do not Arabe’s driving sands, Tell me, Creation tell me how 

The sport of every storm, To adore the vast Unknown! 

Fair freighted fleets, the child of chanee, } 
Or gorgeous temples form? 
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Vhat lesser fabric scan; Is & Walter, Book- 
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fill the purple vein! ery eleventh copy, gratis. 

(PNumbers from the commencemeut of 

Regnding the work, can yet be furnished to future 

Itsendless toil begin: die. 

; @r clothe in flesh the hard’ning bone, . | 

Or weave the silken skin’ 
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